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Vaurhall 
economy 
makes this 
wagon 


a pleasure! 





l; a station wagon has become a necessity in your life... don’t hesitate because you think it’s a luxury. 
Go Vauxhalling! English craftsmen designed the Vauxhall station wagon to the exact dimensions of family needs 
.and family budgets. This compact wagon seats five, leaving 22 cubic feet of cargo space... space which car 


be more than doubled by folding the rear seat. Four doors eliminate fuss. (And rear doors have “free-wheeling” 


safety-lock buttons for parents’ peace of mind.) See this resourceful Vauxhall station wagon soon... and see 
how much youll gain and save by going Vauxhallineg ary 

es 
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Trim { Quality Pr t of England Since 1904 


MADE IN ENGLAND BY GENERAL MOTORS + SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS ALL ACROSS AMERICA 





ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES YOU 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


Clock TV wakes you in the morning... 
turns itself off after the late movie 





RCA Victor announces new built-for-bedroom TV sets 


If you like the easy life, one of these Newsmakers is for 
you. The Albright (above) turns itself on and off auto- 
matically, works like a clock-radio, The Modernette (left) 
has wireless remote control. You can turn it on or off, 
change channels while you relax. Even has a pillow 
speaker (optional) for private listening. Both sets are 
shaped for easy carrying—have recessed handgrips— 
deliver the picture and sound of a big set. See them soon, 
RCA Victor TV prices as low as $149.95. 


@ RCA VICTOR 


Nationally advertised list price shown, optional with dealer. UHF optional, 
extra. Price, specifications subject to change without notice. 
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THE FABRIC: ISOTHERM 2/80's BY RAEFORD 


POLYESTER FIBER 


Men in this modern world are choosing a new kind of fall suit; one made 
with the modern advantages of “Dacron’* polyester fiber, These men 
appreciate the luxurious look and hand, the remarkable press retention 
ond wrinkle resistance. Too, they find the weight perfect for fall living. 
Choose your suit of 55% “Dacron”, 45%, worsted from the new fall 
patterns and shades today! Suit shown: the “Viralon”. 


*Dyu Pont's registered trodemark. Du Pont mokes fibers, not the fobrics or clothes shown here. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX taiLors FALL SUITS WITH THE UNMISTAKABLE ADVANTAGES OF 


DACRON 
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The Company that stands by you” 


Midnight tragedy 


A Liberty Mutual policyholder sent 
letter 
“I want to commend to you 


in the following about claims 
service: 
for services rendered beyond the call of 
regular duties, and for devoted, prompt, 
courteous, and sympathetic attention 
. . Claims De- 


a pillar of strength to me 


given to me by your 
partment... 
and Mrs. S. who was seriously injured 
in an automobile accident 


a | also 


appreciation for the 


heartiest 


check 


want to show my 


medical 


which was forthcoming four days after 
presentation of bills to your company.” 

Quick claims service 24 hours a day 
Liberty Mutual 
policyholder in every state. This day- 


is available to every 
and-night protection is thrifty, too. We 
have always saved substantial amounts 
for our car-insurance policyholders.® 
To insure with Liberty, get in touch 
with any of our offices. There’s one 
near you. 


* Except on assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverages 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Iniand Marine, Burgtary, Homeowners 
Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet, Came 
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» How a call to Liberty brought 
» quick help to a policyholder 


Did you know about 
Liberty Mutual's Deferred 
Payment Plans? 


Don’t let a lack of ready 
funds cause you to miss out on 
Liberty's quality car-insurance 


Under our conven- 


coverage. 
ient Deferred 


you can spread out your pre- 


Payment Plan 


mium payments according to 


the dictates of your budget. 


Nominal carrying charges. 


— 
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Can your business benefit from what 
these companies have experienced ? 


When sound products are well presented to this huge 
audience, you can expect sales to rise dramatically 


The companies named below differ greatly in their products and markets. 
Yet all have the same objectives—greater sales and higher profits. 


And all have made substantial—sometimes astonishing — progress 
toward these goals by advertising in Reader's Digest. 


Consider what might happen if your product or service were offered 
to this same responsive audience . . . 


G 
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Introducing a NEW PRODUCT? For Dove bath 
and toilet bar, Lever Brothers ran a coupon adver- 
tisement in a single issue of Reader’s Digest. House- 
wives redeemed 1,800,000 coupons . . . almost 16% of 
the Digest’s total circulation for that issue. This is an 
unprecedented high in magazine coupon redemptions. 
Coupons were still coming in twelve months after the 
advertisement appeared. Lever Brothers call it the 
single best advertising response in all their experience. 





Do you SELL A STYLE ITEM? To announce their 
no-iron Wash-and-Wear Travelmates blouses, Ship’n 
Shore ran a four-color page advertisement in Reader's 
Digest. More than 300 of the nation’s better fashion 
and department stores tied in with the Digest promo- 
tion. The results were so successful that Ship’n Shore 
promptly scheduled two more Digest advertisements. 





Want to SAMPLE A NEW PRODUCT? joo 
Wax wanted housewives to try all-new Glo-Coat floor 
wax. They included a coupon worth 10¢ in a Digest 
advertisement. Total sales from this one advertisement 
were estimated at 1,800,000 - 2,100,000 cans. 





Need NEW-PROSPECT NAMES? State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. opened its sales 
year with a six-page advertisement in Reader's Digest. 
During that year, premiums increased $43 million. 
“This ad was the motivating force in the most power- 
ful single promotional activity we have ever carried 
out,” says State Farm. “Its depth and continuing influ- 
ence are so great they can’t be totally measured.” 





Want QUICK ACTION IN STORES? Wear-Ever, a 
division of ALCOA—Aluminum Company of America 
~—advertised its Hallite fry pan at a special price only 
in Reader's Digest. Dealers, reporting complete sell- 
outs, asked for a second Digest advertisement. It, too, 
was successful. ALCOA then extended its use of the 
Digest to other products as well. 





pages in the Digest as the principal introduction for 
its new low-calorie dressing. Within three months of 
the first Digest advertisement, the low-calorie dress- 
ing market had expanded dramatically—and Kraft 
had the major share. 





i ustomers? Edith 
Rehnborg Cosmetics offered a sample of Dermajeune 
beauty cream in several magazines, including women’s 
magazines. The Digest produced four times as many 
coupons as the next magazine. 


Like to PACE YOUR COMPETITION? Lennox 
Industries Inc., ran an air conditioner advertisement 
in April... well before most people think of hot 
weather. It was “by all calculations the most successful 
advertisement we ever published,” said Lennox. 





Sell a LUXURY item? Hammond Organ Co. found 
that the Digest outpulled other magazines in coupon 
returns for its expensive, as well as its economical, 
models, As a result of these consistently high re- 
sponses, Hammond doubled its Digest schedule. 





Want to spark NEW INTEREST IN AN ESTAB- 
LISHED PRODUCT? Kellogg’s ran a four-page gate- 
fold advertisement in Reader's Digest. It included a 
coupon worth 10¢ towards a box of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. Housewives redeemed 1,300,000 coupons— 
almost 11% of the Digest’s total circulation. 





Planning to circulate a BOOKLET? Kimberly-Clark, 
makers of Kotex, had prepared a new booklet, “Now 
You are 10.” They wanted to distribute it to an ex- 
tremely limited group: ten-year-old girls and their 
mothers. They chose Reader's Digest to make the offer, 
using a single advertisement. 194,090 coupons were 
received, requesting 350,000 booklets. Coupons were 
still coming in nine months later. 









Sell “BIG-TICKET” items? During a sales decline of 
10% to 12% in the kitchen range industry, Tappan 
Company added the Digest to its schedule. “Our sales 
hit an all-time high,” reported Tappan. 





Want high-quality MAIL INQUIRIES? The Mackle 
Co., which does the community building for General 
Development Corp., and is one of the nation’s leading 
home building and land development firms, advertised 
their Florida homes at $6,960 to $13,800 in one issue. 
Elliott, Robert and Frank Mackle report: “We sold 
more homes by mail at lower cost through our Digest 
advertising than by any other means we have tried.” 





QUICK FACTS FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 


Reader's Digest offers 
all these exclusive benefits to advertisers: 


1. The largest proven audience of readers. It is larger 
than any other magazine—weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly, larger than any newspaper or newspaper 
supplement. More people read this magazine than look 
at the average nighttime network television program. 


Lad 


The largest quality audience that can be found. More 
people with greater spending power read the Digest 
than any other magazine. The higher the income 
group, the greater the Digest’s share of the audience. 


3. Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The 
Digest alone of major advertising media accepts no 
alcoholic beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, no pat- 
ent medicines. And for any product, it accepts only 
advertising that meets the highest standards of reli- 
ability. 


4. Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have 
faith in Reader's Digest, in its editorial and advertis- 
ing columns alike. 


People have faith in 


JReaders Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 12,000,000 copies bought monthly 





POSED BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, NOC-TV 


How to get a boost in pay... 


Buck up! Just give the boss the cheerful earful that 
paper costs represent about 25% of the average 
printing job—and Consolidated Enamels can save 
him as much as 20% without culling quality. 


These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufactur- 
ing steps while maintaining finest quality. 


(without a sob story) 


THE PAYOFF! Ask your Consolidated Paper Mer- 
chant for free trial sheets. Have your printer 
make a test run to compare performance, quality, 


costs. Then let the boss see the happy results. 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + National Sales Offices : 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, ill 


World’s largest specialist in enamel printing papers 





enamel 
printing 
papers 
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all over the world, 


ae helicopters have carried more mail 


than all others combined. 


wee 


From remote, roadless areas to traffic-clogged 
population centers, versatile Sikorsky heli- 
copters are solving transportation problems 
throughout the world. Sikorsky, pioneer pro- 
ducer of direct lift aircraft, is now building 






el 
STH 


helicopters powered by gas turbine engines. 
These new TURBOCOPTERS— bigger, faster, 
more economical—soon will be ready to serve 
your community or your business in countless 
ways. For details write: 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT, Stratford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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Ramo-Wooldridge Infrared-Electronics equiamant, Phatogranh by Oon Mannix, 





} 
4 ELECTRONICS 
} The sphere of electronics expands...to meet the complex challenges 
of modern technology. 
At Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. electronic developments include: 
harnessing infrared radiation for target detection; translating languages 
automatically; controlling entire industrial processes, such as oil refining; 
automating machine tools and assembly lines; regulating airline, street and 
highway traffic for greater safety; building precision switches and controls for 
a missiles; increasing business and industrial efficiency as well as home safety 
with closed-circuit television; providing stereophonic and high-fidelity music 
with tape cartridges and sound systems; decreasing circuit size with 
micro-miniature semiconductors and diodes; all this and more. TRW offers 
its many customers—commercial, industrial, consumer and military— 
dependable performance, from basic research through volume production, in 
the electronics, missile, nuclear, automotive, automation and industrial fields. 
TAPCO, Cleveland 17, Onio 
THE THOMPSON-RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE PRODUCTS CO., Beverly Hills, California 
BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, Columbus, Oro : 
DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION, Michigan City, Indiana 
PACIFIC SEMICONDUCTORS, INC., Culwer City, California 
RAMO-WOOLODRIDGE, Los Angeles 45, California 
AUTOMOTIVE GROUP, Cloveland 17, Ono ™ 
KOLCAST INOUSTRIES, Minerva, Onio 
a 
The new Ramo-Wooldridge Laboratories, 8433 Fallorook Avenue, Canoga Park, California. 
TRW Th ° 
4m, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 





MAIN OFFICES - CLEVELAND 17, OHIO - LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA eo 
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Tere ts one business venture where success 
is easy and always guaranteed [ 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, Mr 


A look at the investment values 


of modern life insurance 
by ALBERT K. MITCHELL, 


rancher, banker, former legislator, 
Chairman of the International Livestock 


Show and Exposition 


a | AM OFTEN amused when city people 
start talking about the easy life of 
a rancher. *You just sit on the porch 


while your cows have calves,” they say. 


Unfortunately, it’s not quite that simple! 


“Yet most of us are naturally intrigued 
by the idea of having something growing 
for us—increasing in value year after 
year, and requiring as little attention as 
possible. As a matter of fact, this is one 
of the things that interests me most 
about life insurance. 

“Originally | bought life insurance for 
the protection of my family, and to meet 
a potential estate tax problem, Mean- 


Mitchell, of New Mexico, has been a policyowner with this company for 25 years. 
y i y 


while, over the years, I have been pleased 
to watch it also produce a healthy, grow- 
ing herd of dollars, available to me at 
any time as the cash value of the policies. 

“Increasing your assets this way with 
life insurance is every bit as simple as 
it is effective. To succeed you need no 
special skill or lucky breaks. | would 
recommend it as the first step for any- 
one who has the urge to have something 


growing for him.” 


lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Aisurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 


egg tf fg Fe ee eG 
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There ts a difference! 


Why your 
money grows faster 


at Northwestern 


Mutual 


|b A RECORD PERFORMANCE among 
major life insurance companies. 
Seven times in as many consecutive 
years, Northwestern Mutual has an- 
nounced an increase in dividends re- 
turned as savings to policyowners, 

How is this possible? The answer 
lies, in part, in the way Northwestern 
Mutual puts policyowners’ money to 
work. This company pursues a pro- 
gressive investment policy. Average 
net interest earned has, for years, 
been one of the highest among major 
life insurance companies. 

Also important is the fact that 
Northwestern Mutual policyowners 
live longer. No applicant for life in- 
surance is accepted without medical 
examination. 

Another reason why your money 
grows faster at Northwestern Mutual 
is low operating cost. The home office 
requires less than 17 employees per 
$100,000,000 of life insurance in force 
—a lower ratio than other companies. 

Being a mutual company, North- 
western Mutual is owned by those 
who hold policies. All share in econ- 
omies and earnings. For information 
on investment values of life insurance, 
contact your Northwestern Mutual 
agent. The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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LETT ers 





Covering the Chairman 


Sir: 

If ever Time earned and deserved the title 
“the Weekly Newsmagazine,” it is in its re- 
porting and interpreting of Khrushchev’s 
visit. We are enlightened. 

Morcan T. RILEY 
New York City 


Sir 

The complete prejudice and bias of your 
reporting of the Khrushchev visit reminded 
me uncomfortably of the unanimous ridicule 
by the press of a recent visitor to our shores 
who also bragged of his system, his strength, 
his “secret weapon”—Ingemar Johansson. 

J. Sam MEWHINNEY Jr. 

Alexandria, Va. 


Sir: 

I can no longer refrain from expressing 
my dismay at the treatment meted out to 
Mr. Khrushchev during his visit to your 
country. Here was America’s chance to show 
the happiness and prosperity which comes 
with freedom. Why then was Mr. Khru- 
shchev made to feel an unwelcome guest? 
The total effect has been damaging for 
America’s onlooking friends, who had ex- 
pected a more dignified show of strength. 

OLIve CARLISLE 
Wokingham, England 
Sir: 

Conrad Hilton, resign! Or should the pres- 
ident of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel now be 
addressed as Comrade Hilton? 

Khrushchev's having to crawl out of an 
elevator and walk up five flights is worth 
half-a-dozen successful U.S, satellite launch- 
ings in propaganda. It’s bad enough not to 
be able to get to the moon, but when we 
fail to reach the 35th floor, it’s terrible. 

RENEE S. CUSHMAN 





Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir: 

If Time and Miss Shirley MacLaine sought 
to present American movie morals and man- 
ners in a light calculated to encourage an 
alarming decadence of American values, both 
achieved that end with effectiveness. 

Wittiam W. ToMLINson 
Vice President 





Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 
Phonetically, what can one reply to Khru- 
Shehev except gesundheit. 
Jerr SPRUNG 
La Mesa, Calif. 





The Sculptor 


Sir: 

I applaud your Sept. 21 article on Sculptor 
Henry Moore. The average person seems 
content to be ignorant in modern art, and 
still feels he is qualified to pass judgment 
on something of which he knows nothing. 

Micky MacENDREE 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Sir: 
I fear I shall never understand why Time, 
a superior and generally sane publication, 
should devote its front cover and its Art sec- 
tion to Henry Moore and his monstrous 
abortions. At best, they may be the flower- 
ing of a decadent and aborted civilization. 
GEORGE EVERSON 


Gualala, Calif. 


Sir: 
My colleague, Sculptor Grant Kenner, is 
singular among artists in his readiness to 





hohe C. Guillet 


acknowledge a debt to a contemporary—Hen- 
ry Moore. The cut shows Kenner at work 
on Vive et Vide IV. 

RoLaNnpD GRass 
Natchitoches, La. 


Sir: 
Henry Moore’s massive, pinheaded women 
with gaping holes in their torsos are made 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 





Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 1 year, $7.00. 
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1 year, $10.00, All other countries, 1 year, $12.50 
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Time SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
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imprinted on mailing label of your copy of Tian) 
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allow three weeks for change-over 
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—fly— 
BRANIFF 


for travel elegance 
oftber CUMCE 
flights in the U.S.A. 





Fly Braniff's Jet Power 
Lockheed ELECTRA! 


BRANIFF 
Gpilernalionall 


AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
-- Of call your Travel Agent 


for the ition of 
pinheaded peopk 


heads 


with 


appreci: massive 





lence ol 
their 


gaping 
holes in 

A. E. SHERWOOD 
St. Thomas, Ont 


"In Excellent Condition" 


I thought the 








‘ cu 
the ?entagon” press ark- 
ccurate job of repc in 

terest in Defense matters with ve 











been sociated 

Howeve unintentionally, I am sure—the 
article in the Sept. 28 issue fortunate] 
ontained an inaccurate reason fot 
parture from the Departmer se 
Actually, we were prouc find at our son 
left his in excellent condition id 
made ¢ provision for his wife and famil 
tha Id possibly be expected of ar I 


W. J 


tant Secretary 


McNer 
{ Defense 


Washington 




















Sir 
Yo article on travel agencie Aug 1] 
ave four-line mention to the fact that I 

4 ympany which operat peciali 
t 1otographic hobb 
nV w widely Time is read domesti 
10 surpt ed by the flood of 
cliésii in 48 te But Iw 
rised by the rompt report om the 
conductors of three t ere on the 

oad at that time. One had read t! f 

in Nairobi itish East Afr € sex in 

Zurich, Switzerland, the third in Pnompenh 

Cambodia 
I am impressed 

Eric L. ERGENBRIGHT 
President 

Thru the Lens Tours, Inc 

North Hollywood, Calif 

Alive & Kicking 

» 

In Time [Aug. 24] a number of inaccu 
cies ne appeared. The ori 
inco i ‘ he ci ( ‘ vas 
commenced by me in 19 mar be 
fore Mayor Tallent moved ( n. In 

‘ I commenced practice tax consult 

in the city of Los Angel 

engaged all during the period referred to in 

you irticle. You refer to me as “a glil 

Messianic promoter” and as “Bible-« 

ing At no time did I ever ¢ 

or refer to the Bible. Obviousl the refer 


is Inaccurate 


JERRY 


ence to my death 


KOSSEFI 
Los Angeles 


Sin & Psychology 


ol 

The trouble with most modern psycholo 
ists i hat they are walk n vith 
their he n clouds of theory ve piti 

















ful mere humans are living 
Dr. Ellis’ statement 
vuld ever be blame yr ar 
oes strikes me as th te 
In any organized s« ri 
a che ecognition of the existence 
nd wrong and provisions f nis 
vrongdoers and wrongdo 
or theorist that does r 
is courting social and psychological disaster 


RICHARD HULLVERS 





sychiatrist 
let them try the word 
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BRANIFF 





in international style 


Gui Sec 


flights throughout 


South America 





See your travel 
or any of Bran 
140 offices in the hemisphere 


BRANIFF 
Silenationall 


AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
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At last! Quick, happy coffee-breaks always ready 





Oasis Hot 'n Cold 
Bottle Model 2B-HC. 


es i 5) 


Se 


Get fact-packed new Oasis Book 
“How To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half’ 
Tasty, lively coffee-breaks are wink-quick 
with an Oasis Hot ’n Cold. 

Takes seconds! Just pour the instant bev- 
erage into a cup, add piping hot water from 
the Oasis Hot 'n Cold, and stir. Mmmmmmm! 
Delicious! Try it! You'll agree there’s no need 
to go out or send out for coffee, no need for 
messy coffee-making — ever. 

Yes, 2-in-1 Oasis Hot ’n Colds near work 
areas give employees all the lift of a delight- 
ful coffee-break in half the time, plus cool 
water and instant soft drinks. 


OASIS 


Hot ’n Cold 
WATER COOLERS 


and standard coolers in pressure 


rented in many areas. Distributed 





and bottle models. Sold everywhere ... 


in Canada by G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. 


Hurry and save! Get all the facts on modern 
coffee-breaks in the valuable new Oasis book, 
“How To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half.” 


FREE BEVERAGE OFFER 


Order a new Oasis Hot ’n Cold Water Cooler 
between September 1 and November 30, 1959 
and you get a wonderful Beverage Bonus — 
FREE, Has 100 packaged instant beverages — 
coffee, chocolate, beef and chicken broth, plus 
Pream and sugar, 100 cups, 100 spoons. 

Send the coupon now for free Beverage 
Certificate and the informative book, “How 
To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half.” 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 5-M, Columbus 13, Ohio 


in Half” plus my FREE BEVERAGE CERTIFICATE. 


Name 





Rush my free copy of “How to Cut Coffee-Break Time 





Company. 








Address. = 





City. Zone___State. 




















NEW STYLE TRENDS 





Only Zenith combines the most compact, most 
beautiful fine-furniture cabinets ever designed 
—with the world’s most convenient TV tuning! 


There’s a new look in television, the look of Zenith’s new slimmer cabinetry. 
Here is all of Zenith’s quality—Zenith’s famous features—in new, compact 
fine furniture cabinets. And here is the world’s easiest, most trouble-free way 
to tune TV. New smaller Space Command® remote control unit—fits in the 
hand, now more convenient than ever before—lets vou tune TV from across 
the room with silent sound. Illustrated above is the Grenshaw, Model D3015, 
from the Zenith Decorator Group. Handsome Italian 
provincial styling in exciting new Tuscany Walnut 
color, $550*. Zenith quality television sets start as low 
as $139.95*. At right. matching stereophonic high fidel- 
ity instrument in Tuscany Walnut color. The Zenith 
tigoletto, Model SFD 2575, $750*. 


ZENITH 


The quality goes in before the name goes on 
E | # ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS The Royalty 
gram high fick phonographs, radios and hearing aide 3 “<« de 
xf M “rer woe 4 Slightly higher in the Southwest and 
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mility.” Humility is the only cure for seli- 
blame because once a person becomes truly 
humble, he forms a genuine desire to face 
life on its own terms and do his best in spite 
of the weaknesses in his nature 

ELoisrt LANGE PHILLIPS 


Baker, Ore. 


Life in Laos 
Sir 

I object to your description in your Sept 
2t issue of Vientiane’s Constellation Hotel 
as “vermin-infested.” It will give my friends 
the wrong idea about the kind of hotels I 
have been ing in. The Constellation is, in 
fact, the most expensive hotel I hay tayed 
in but it and everything else in Laos is ter 
rifically overpriced 

The only wildlife that I noted around the 
hotel was the lizards. It was fascinating to 
lie in bed at night and watch them chase 
each other across the ceiling 

t is too bad that your correspondent did 
not mention the cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
the hotel. But, then, perhaps the press in 
vasion had displaced the habitués. Among 
those who stayed at but not in the Constel 
latio , the French opium ad 
dict, a the countertfeiter 

WILLIAM N. Castor 
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New Delhi 
On Foreign Aid 


Sir 

Time [Sept. 28] unfortunately contains 
statements that incorrectly represent my 
views with regard to international financial 
assistance and the proposed International De 
velopment Association, You allege that I be 
lieve some of the less developed countries 
have had too much foreign assistance and 
that I oppose the establishment of the Inter 
national Development Association. Neither 
of these statements has been made by me or 








on my behalf 
PER JACOBSSON 
Managing Director 
International Monetary Fund 
Washington 


> Time erred. Director Jacobsson has 
called for “more effective application” 
of aid to underdeveloped countries 
“through sounder internal policies,” 
but he has not said that those coun- 
tries have had too much assistance. Of 
IDA, he has said “there are certain 
aspects many people are hesitant 
about,” but he has not opposed it.—Ep, 


Sentry Duty 
Sir 
As a repatriated prisoner of war, I was at 
tached to the Philadelphia Naval Hospital 
for a short period following World War II 
I was given the job of mustering Marine sen- 
tries in front of the office door of the hos 
pital’s commandant. These young lads: were 
allowed to sit on a chair, and each one 
served a four-hour stretch every other day 
At the end of a blustery winter, a well 
known admiral turned into the hospital with 
a slight touch of the flu. Being a high-ranking 
officer, he also rated a Marine sentry. One 
mid-April afternoon, when one sentry was 
supposed to be on the job in front of the ad 
miral’s door, the chair was unoccupied and 
remained that way for the rest of the day 
It seems that the admiral had invited the 
sentry to accompany him to the opening 
game of the major-league baseball season, 
providing his car, cigars and box seats for 
the occasion, “Bu Halsey [Aug. 24] was 
violating the rules again 
FRANKLIN BOYER 
' Norfolk Island, Australian Territory 
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1960 BUICK ELECTRA 225 FOUR-DOOR HARDTOP 


THE TURBINE DRIVE BUICK ‘60 


It takes a truly great car to be Buick’s all-time best. A car that mechanically, too, is Buick’s all-time best- 


And this one is! A more substantial-looking, more with aluminum front brakes, jet-smooth Turbine Drive 


solid-feeling Buick. A roomier Buick—with wider- transmission*. A car of ride and performance that 
opening doors for easier entry, higher seats, deeper belong to Buick alone. A car to see and drive before 
cushions for greater comfort. A car of impressive you invest in any new car today. Waiting at your 


luxury in quietness, comfort, rich new interior decor. Quality Buick Dealer’s now. 


—The finest Buick of all 


BUICK LESABRE—The lowest-priced Buick BUICK INVICTA—The high-performance Buick BUICK ELECTRA 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


2-B OR NOT 2-B HAS NOTHING TO 
DO WITH HAMLET. Instead it is the 
basic issue of principle which has 
brought about the longest national 
steel strike in U.S. history and which 
last week caused the President of the 
U.S. to do some head-bumping. See 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


SEGREGATION IS NO SOUTHERN 
MONOPOLY. The vast Negro influx 
into Northern cities is spreading a new 
problem: de facto segregation. In New 
York City more than half the schools 
are in fact “segregated.” Result: low- 
er standards, poorer teachers, glaring 
evidence that “separate educational fa- 
cilities are inherently unequal.” Last 
week proudly tolerant New Yorkers 
were reminded that the nation’s lead- 
ing unfinished morality play is being 
staged on their own doorsteps, as well 
as in Atlanta and Little Rock. For a 
provocative report on a subtle so- 
ciological disease, see EDUCATION. 


MORE THAN HALF OF ALL FATAL 
INFECTIONS ARE ACQUIRED IN- 
SIDE A HOSPITAL. The extent of this 
danger and the complex, rigorous 
measures needed to minimize it pre- 
occupied the American College of Sur- 
geons’ clinical congress last week in 
Atlantic City. See MEDICINE. 

. 


THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE 
FAMED KELLY FIELD CLASS OF 1929 
WAS ONCE A PROMISING YOUNG 
FLYER. But a crash sent him all the 
way to Skid Row, where he recently got 
a letter asking him to meet once more 
with his o!d classmates. For what hap- 
pened then, see NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


RED CHINA IS A MONUMENTAL 
MESS. This was the verdict of one 


TiN A 


Western diplomat last week as repre- 
sentatives of 87 countries, including 
Nikita Khrushchev, flew into Peking to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
Communist rule. Not far from Nikita’s 
side was a shadowy figure named Liu 
Shao-chi—the sort of human blur most 
people overlook. But nobody should 
overlook Liu. who is the man in charge 
of the organization charged with hold- 
ing Red China together. See ForeIGN 
News's Cover. 
° 


IN A RARE CONVERSION, A JAP- 
ANESE SCHOLAR BECOMES A JEW. 
Though there are virtually no Jews 
in Japan, and Judaism is tradition- 
ally opposed to proselytizing, Philolo- 
gist Setsuzau Kotsuji took the Jewish 
faith—after trying Shinto, Buddhism 
and Christianity—was circumcized at 
the age of 60. See RELIGION. 


TIME COVER SUBJECT MAKES 
GOOD. Thirty-five years ago, the hand- 
some, cow-licked Yale crew ‘captain, 
James Stillman Rockefeller, smiled 
out from a Tre cover, his expression 
confident that the Olympic crew that 
he led would go forth, “the bronze- 
skinned ones, to conquer the oarsmen 
of the world, as warlike Menelaus led 
the bronze-greaved Argives against 
Troy of old.” The late Arthur Bris- 
bane, his fancy tickled by the respon- 
sibilities of “this stalwart scion of 
honorable American lines,” imagined 
him stirring his men to victory with 
“winged words plucked bright and 
burning’ from the Homeric Greek: 
Tip 8’ ob rws Earnre TAN TOTES jOTE VEB pol 
(“Why stand ye here astounded, 
like fauns?”). Thus encouraged, Rock- 
efeller’s crew swept the Seine. For the 
latest news on James Stillman Rocke- 
feller, who regretfully notes, after all 
these years, that he does not speak 
Greek, see BuSINEss. 
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"The AUSTIN A40 is...one of the most stylish little cars 


in the ULS. today."* Designed by famed Pinin Farina, built with superb 


British craftsmanship. It’s excitingly different to drive — 












alert, smooth, steady. Slip in behind the wheel. Big, wide 
doors let you do it easily. Leg-room and head-room 
to spare. Its “up-and-go” engine whisks you 


away—to over 70 m.p.h. 


It’s a dream to handle 
in traffic. Parking is child’s play. 
It hoards gas—more than 40 miles per 


gallon. And you can drive it home, completely 


equipped, for as low as $ p.o.. 
(Including heater) 
*As reported in Automotive News. Free literature and overseas delivery information on request. 


A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin-Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris and Riley cars 
Represented in the United States by Hambro Automotive Corp., Dept. 10, 27 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. Sold and serviced in North 





America by over 1000 distributors and dealers 


The new 4-door AUSTIN A55 CAMBRIDGE. 


Designed by Pinin Farina in luxurious de 


tail. Roomy, easy to handle, the ideal family 


car. 30 miles to the gallon at cruising speeds. 


A joy to drive. For as low as $2198 p.o.e. 


The AUSTIN HE ALEY '3000° (2- or 4-seater). 
The fabulous successor to the Austin Healey 
100-Six which dominated competition in its 
class. Top speed, 115 m.p.h. For as low as 
$3051 p.o.e. 








The AUSTIN HEALEY SPRITE, The lowest 


priced true sports car on the market. The 
Sprite cleaned up in its class at Sebring. It’s 
a dream of a car. Top speed, 85 m.p.h. For 


as low as $1795 p.o.e. 
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Famed red telephone is at left. Device at right is internal alert dial system for alerting headquarters personnel, 


This is one of the most important telephones in the free world 


A vital link in the nation’s communications network, widely dispersed for safety 





The phone is at Headquarters, Stra- 
tegic Air Command. In the event of 
attack, orders would be given over it 
simultaneously to every SAC base, 
thus launching a massive retaliatory 
force against the enemy. 

Toa great extent, America’s defense 
communications use the existing Bell 
Telephone network, which operates on 
land, through the air, and under the 
oceans. Today that network is so wide- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


spread and diversified that the result- 
ing communications reliability is one 
of our important defense resources. 
Important telephone routes bypass 
major target areas. Many different 
means of communication back each 
other up, so that if one is lost another 
is available. 

The Bell System has also helped 
create communications for such vital 
defense projects as our far-northern 


Distant Early Warning radar line for 
protection from aerial attack. And it 
is at work now on communications for 
BMEWS — the Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System. These are just two 
of the many defense jobs that we 
have undertaken. 

Swift, dependable communication is 
our business, whether to speed the 
cheerful voices of home and industry, 
or the sterner voices of défense. 
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THE NATION 


Anniversary Jolt 

Two years to the day after the beeps 
of Sputnik I proclaimed the beginning of 
the space age, the U.S.S.R. celebrated the 
anniversary by announcing a far more 
advanced step into space: a rocket shot 
that this week sent a 600-lb. instru- 
mented payload hurtling into space on a 
trajectory calculated to curve around the 
moon and swing back toward the earth. 
The moon probe (see ScreNce) required 
a rocket thrust of at least 600,000 Ibs., 
twice the thrust of the U.S.’s most power- 
ful rocket engine. The Soviet feat was all 
the more embarrassing to the U.S. be- 
cause U.S. spacemen had been forced to 
postpone their moon shot, scheduled to 
soar on or near Sputnik I's second anni- 
versary, when the Atlas-Able rocket that 
was supposed to do the job ignominiously 
blew up on its Cape Canaveral launching 
pad in a static test fortnight ago. 

Out of Complacency. The U.S. can 
count up a dozen successful space shots of 
its own since Sputnik I, but in a broad 
view of the space-technology race, the 
U.S. has greater cause for alarm in Octo- 


ber 1959 than it had in October 1957. 


Two years ago it seemed certain that the 
U.S., jolted out of complacency by Sput- 





NASA's GLENNAN 


nik I, would proceed to catch up in a 
hurry. But the U.S. is still lagging behind. 
Official reassurances that U.S. space 
programs are really “in very good shape” 
(Defense Secretary Neil McElroy, No- 
vember 1957) keep oozing out of Wash- 
ington, but they seem fatuous in view of 
Soviet space performances. With their 
boasts about the U.S.’s more “sophisti- 
cated” space hardware, Washington offi- 
cials sometimes sound as if they think 
that U.S. and Soviet rockets are engaged 
in a beauty contest instead of a race for 
national prestige, power, and perhaps sur- 
vival. The plain fact demonstrated by the 
latest Soviet moon shot, and the shot 
that hit the moon on the eve of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s visit, is that Soviet rockets 
are still outperforming the U.S.’s best. 
Out of the Maze? What is wrong? 
The Eisenhower Administration’s space 
programs are beset by the confusion of 
purposes and the scattering of authority. 
Reflecting an arbitrary division of space 
programs into “military” and “civilian,” 
the nation’s space effort is split up be- 
tween two separate bureaucratic domains, 
both ineffectual: the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Advanced Research Projects Agen- 
cy, headed by Roy Johnson, sometime 
General Electric executive, and the N 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 


Hank Wolker—Lire 
ARPA's JoHNSON 
Time to get up off the launching pad. 








tration, headed by T. Keith Glennan, en- 
gineer, ex-Hollywood studio manager and 
president-on-leave of Cleveland's Case In- 
stitute of Technology. Neither ARPA nor 
NASA has enough authority or resources 
to set long-range goals and march toward 
them. Splinters of space programs are 
further scattered among the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, and the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Office of Research and Engineer- 
ing. Result: a maze of divided responsibil- 
ities in which appalling amounts of time 
and effort go into switching programs 
around on organizational charts instead of 
into making technological headway. 

It is all very well for Washington to sit 
around and talk sportily about ultimately 
outdoing the Soviets through long-term, 
highly sophisticated space programs. But 
while the U.S, is talking a good game, the 
U.S.S.R. is out playing it—for keeps. 


LABOR 
Stand on Principle 


“T get nervous just sitting around,” 
grumbled a striking steelworker in East 
Chicago, Ind. last week. “I wish I could 
grab the guys on both sides of that table 
and bang their heads together.” 

A few days later, the President of the 
U.S. all but fulfilled the steelworker’s wish 
by summoning the top men on both sides 
of the steel strike to the White House for 
head-banging sessions. “I am getting sick 
and tired of the apparent impasse,” Ike 
told his press conference, and ‘‘so are the 
American people.” 

"Two-Way Street.’ Some kind of 
presidential intervention in the strike was 
plainly necessary. It had dragged on into 
the longest nationwide steel strike in U.S. 
history. The huge steel inventories piled 
up in warehouses when the strike began 
back in mid-July had dwindled so drasti- 
cally that manufacturers were starting to 
schedule layoffs for lack of steel. A dozen 
appliance manufacturers warned that they 
would have to shut down completely by 
mid-October unless the strike ended. 

Opposed on principle to Government 
interference in collective bargaining, 
Dwight Eisenhower had given the steel 
companies and the United Steelworkers 
of America plenty of time to arrive at a 
settlement. Since last May, on and off, 
Steelworkers President Dave McDonald 
and U.S. Steel Executive Vice President 
R. Conrad Cooper, head of the industry 
negotiating team, had glared and snapped 
at each other across the bargaining table 








HEN the air is clean around 
here,” says a longtime resident of 
Youngstown, “we're not happy.” In 
good times, the city’s steel mills along 
the dirty Mahoning River roll out 
nearly 10% of the nation’s steel, and 
a sooty haze from the smokestacks 
lingers inescapably in the air. Last 
week with the steel mills strikebound 
since mid-July, the air in Youngs- 
town was ominously clear. 

One jobholder out of four in metro- 
politan Youngstown (pop. 225,000) is 
a steelworker, and thousands of other 
breadwinners, notably the railroaders 
who haul to and from the mills, are 
directly dependent on steel for their 
living. Thousands more, from the bus- 
men who drive steelworkers to their 
jobs to the doctors who treat their 
illnesses, are indirectly dependent on 
the now-silent mills. When the mills 
are strikebound, Youngstown feels a 
tightening pinch, But this time, after 
24 months of shutdown, Youngstown 
is enduring its pinch with remarkable 
serenity, surprisingly little hardship. 

Since early August, 2,855 Youngs- 
town steelworkers and their families 
have gone on relief (average payment: 
$20 per month per person), but the 
strikers on relief, mostly Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, make up only 9% of 
the city’s 31,000 steelworkers. The 
others are scraping along on the sav- 
ings that they hoarded up in anticipa- 
tion of the strike and on the liberal 
credit granted by Youngstown’s strike- 
seasoned merchants. 

° 


By skimping in a lot of little ways— 
buying cheaper meats, turning out un- 
needed lights, doling out quarters in- 
stead of dollars to their five children— 
Steelworker Frank Sekula, 41, and his 
wife Betty have managed to stretch 
their savings far enough to meet their 
necessary outlays without piling up 
any new debts. Betty Sekula, veteran 
of many strikes, has only a faint trace 
of bitterness in her voice when she 
says: “I don’t think that either side in 
this strike is thinking of the better- 
ment of the men. I don’t see where 
we're going to gain anything. We've 
been holding our own, but it’s awfully 
heartbreaking to see all the money 
we've saved disappear day by day.” 

Even with skimping, and shoving 
big purchases off into the post-strike 
future, many strikers are running into 
debt. Steelworker John Novasich had 
some savings piled up when the strike 
started, but now he is a month behind 
on his mortgage payments, has yet to 
pay the doctor bill for the operation 
his wife underwent last June, and is 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO: 
A Steel Town on Strike 













wondering how he can scratch the 
$160 he still owes on his son’s tuition 
at Youngstown University. 

Retail merchants are finding the 
strike’s impact uneven, Jewelry stores 
are empty. “Business is as bad as it 
was in 1932,” says Jeweler Harold 
Klivans. But hardware stores have 
thrived selling paint and other do-it- 
yourself items to strikers; many a 
steelworker has taken advantage of the 
strike to paint the woodwork and put 
up long-postponed shelves. Stores that 
grant credit freely have fared much 
better than those with no credit plans. 
“We're hurting and hurting bad,” says 
Assistant Manager Robert Engler of a 
cash-only dime store on downtown 
Federal Street. But Bertram Lustig, 
owner of seven Youngstown shoe 
stores, says that “surprisingly, Sep- 
tember was a pretty fair month. What 
saved us was credit. We've sort of 
become a bank.” 


Along with the problem of too little 
money, strikers carry the burden of 
too much time. During the first few 
weeks of the strike, many of them 
found it pleasant to have leisure for 
fishing and do-it-yourself projects. But 
then boredom set in. “I wish it was 
over,” sighs Steel Mill Machinist Louis 
Webb, saturated with TV. “I like to 
work.” Even worse than boredom for 
some strikers is a growing feeling of 
helplessness as the strike drags on and 
savings dwindle. “Sometimes when I 
go to bed,” says Frank Sekula, “I 
think: Here I am a head of a family, 
and there’s nothing I can do. I think 
how helpless I am.” Says Steelworker 
Albert Hudack: “There’s nothing 
much we can do about going back 
to work. There’s nothing much we 
can do about anything.” 

Even with their problems of money 
and morale, Youngstown’s steelworkers 
and their families are neither angry 
nor restive—not yet, anyway. “We've 
had a steel strike in the Mahoning 
Valley almost every two years since 
the war,” said Union National Bank 
President Asael Adams Jr. “There's 
very little clamor or bitterness. People 
are quiet and peaceful. Maybe they're 
getting used to steel strikes.” Added 
Steelworker Matt Inchak as the strike 
stretched into its twelfth week: “I'll 
stay out twelve more weeks if we have 
to. I’ve been out on strike before, 
and I’m still living.” And as long as 
Youngstown—a city that lives on steel 
—feels that way, there will be very 
little pressure on the United Steel- 
workers of America, at least from its 
members, to end the strike. 











in Manhattan’s Roosevelt Hotel without 
making any detectable progress. 

What kept both sides from budging 
was the steel industry’s determination to 
turn collective bargaining into a “two- 
way street,” as Cooper put it. In most big 
strikes in the U.S. since World War II, 
the fight was about the difference in size 
between the package management offered 
and the package the union demanded. But 
this time the steel industry brought to the 
bargaining table not an offer, but some de- 
mands of its own: contract changes to 
give management more control over con- 
ditions in the mills. Most important 
change demanded by industry: revision of 
the standard contract's Section 2-B, which 
deals with the work rules—varying from 
one mill to another—that govern such 
matters as the number of men needed for 
a particular task and the extent of man- 
agement’s authority to shift men around. 
Charging that the rules now foster “feath- 
erbedding and loafing,’ industry wants to 
add to Section 2-B a provision that “noth- 
ing in this contract shall prevent manage- 
ment from improving the operating effi- 
ciency of its plants.” 

"Industrial Dictatorship." Manage- 
ment’s insistence on tinkering with Sec- 
tion 2-B was in one sense a stand on 
principle, but in another sense it was a 
lucky break for the steelworkers’ Dave 
McDonald. After seeing most of their 
postwar wage gains canceled out by price 
upcreep, rank-and-file steelworkers were 
wary of following McDonald into a strike 
for higher wages. But when industry ne- 
gotiators started talking about changing 
work rules, steelworkers began heeding 
his warnings that the bosses wanted to 
bring back the bad old days of “industrial 
dictatorship” and “assembly-line slaves.” 

With the rank and file backing him up, 
and with other unions contributing as 
rarely before to his strike kitty, McDon- 
ald could refuse even to discuss revision 
of 2-B at the bargaining table. Result: 
total deadlock. Last fortnight, denouncing 
the negotiations as a “farcical filibuster,” 
McDonald walked out. 

The breakoff of negotiations with steel 
supplies running out and ripples of un- 
employment spreading across the land 
cracked Dwight Eisenhower's already 
worn-thin patience. “I am not going to 
permit the economy of the nation to suf- 
fer, with its inevitable injuries to all,” he 
told his press conference. “I am not going 
to permit American workers to remain 
unnecessarily unemployed.” 

Imperiled Health. At the White House 
two days later, the President met with 
U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough and 
five other top steelmen for half an hour, 
then with McDonald and three other 
United Steelworkers officials for about 20 
minutes. At the closed-door meetings, said 
Press Secreiary James Hagerty, Ike “did 
most of the talking,’ and was “quite 
firm.’ Later that day, the President issued 
a statement hinting that if the two sides 
failed to reach agreement by the time he 
got back from his vacation in California, 
he would invoke the Taft-Hartley Act's 
provision calling for an 80-day back-to- 
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work period when a strike threatens to 
“imperil the national health or safety.” 

Shaken by the President's intervention, 
Blough and McDonald agreed to resume 
negotiations—this time in Pittsburgh in- 
stead of New York. Management finally 
got around to making the union a money 
offer to chew on. But it was a small offer, 
totaling about 8¢ an hour in added bene- 
fits as against McDonald's demand for a 
15¢ package. And at the same time the 
steel industry stuck determinedly to its 
insistence on contract changes, including 
revision of 2-B. 


Deadlock on the Docks 


From Searsport, Me. to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, the great ports of the eastern and 
southern U.S. were as idle as millponds 
last week, immobilized by a sudden wild- 
cat strike by the crime-ridden Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. Pick- 
ets in New York took a “coffee break” 
to let Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, Vatican 
diplomat, make a hasty departure from the 
Vulcania without suffering the embar- 
rassment of crossing their line. A troupe 
of Yemenite dancers walked ashore with 
their luggage on their heads, and pursers 
and stewards from the U.S.S. Constitu- 
tion helped 983 home-coming travelers 
tote their baggage ashore. Perishable 
goods were in danger of rotting on the 
piers and in ships’ holds, and U.S. grain 
exports for the Far East, South America 
and Europe piled up at dockside at the 
rate of 11 million bushels weekly. 

The strike began after L.L.A. officials in 
New York and other Northeastern ports 
had signed a truce agreement with the 
New York Shipping Association to extend 
the current labor contract until Oct. 15, 
while negotiations for a new contract con- 
tinued. Longshoremen, with a base pay of 
$2.80 an hour, were demanding so¢ more. 
Management was offering them 30¢, but 
the real issue was not wages. It was what 
the I.L.A. uses as a cussword: “automa- 
tion.” The shippers wanted to replace 
antiquated loading and unloading equip- 
ment with new devices—belt conveyors 
for the obsolescent cargo slings of clipper- 
ship days; electronic gantry ¢ranes, and 
huge container vans with detachable 
wheels and chassis. Union men feared that 
the new equipment would also replace 
longshoremen, demanded a contract clause 
which would give the I.L.A. the right of 
approval on all new equipment. 

After the extension agreement had been 
signed in New York, Southern dock hands 
refused to go along because, they said, 
employers in South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports had refused to make any 
future pay increases retroactive, as the 
Yankee shippers had agreed to do. From 
the Gulf, the strike spread swiftly north, 
and from the way the opposing sides 
talked, there seemed slight chance of 
quick settlement. 

The whole thing, said I.L.A. President 
William V. Bradley, was nothing less 
than “a dirty trick.” The shippers, he 
cried, “knew our men in the South would 
not work without retroactivity. They fig- 
ured that with the extension in the North 
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Atlantic District we would have to work 
ships diverted from the South. But we 
won't do it.’’ Alexander P. Chopin, chair- 
man of the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, answered Bradley: “The public, 
which relied on the news of the extension 
to get thousands of tons of cargo moving 
toward the piers, have also been victim- 
ized by this flagrant violation of agree- 
ments. This may very well lead to one of 
the largest and costliest damage suits 
ever filed against a union.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
After the Visit 


Nikita Khrushchev flew on, and in the 
capitals of the world, diplomats settled 
down to the business of piecing together 
the results, real and implied, of his U.S. 
trip. 

Most obvious of the results was Khru- 
shchev’s removal of a deadline on the 
West for getting out of Berlin. At Camp 
David, President Eisenhower had flatly 
refused to discuss other subjects until 
Khrushchev specifically dumped the dead- 
line. Khrushchev finally agreed, but re- 
fused to put the promise in writing. In- 
stead he said he would publicly confirm 
it when he returned to Moscow. That, 
last week, he did. 

The Berlin agreement was an agree- 
ment on the issue of deadline only; none 
of the critical basic problems about the 
future of Berlin or Germany were even 
touched upon, much less settled. But the 
removal of the deadline did help gain 
time, and both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Christian Herter feel 
strongly that time works in the West’s 
favor. As Communist leaders are forced 
by their own internal conditions to pay 
more attention to consumer demands, as 
more of their citizens receive the mind- 
opening benefits of education, the likeli- 
hood becomes increasingly great for a 





liberalized system of government with 
which the West can live. 

Among the other results of the U.S. 
visit of Khrushchev & Co. 

SumMir Conrerence: “The conversa- 
tions have, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, removed many of the objections 
that I have heretofore held,” said Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in reply to a press con- 
ference question about a summit meeting. 
The President's point: with the Berlin 
deadline withdrawn, he was ready to go to 
the summit if and when U.S. allies agree. 

DISARMAMENT: “Each stage of disar- 
mament,” said Khrushchev in his depart- 
ing Washington press conference, should 
be “accompanied by the development of 
inspection and control.” The West, accus- 
tomed to Russian doubletalk on disar- 
mament and thoroughly unimpressed by 
Khrushchev's big U.N. propaganda pitch, 
took a hard look at this statement, got 
ready to find out, when the nuclear-test- 
ban talks resume next month in Geneva, 
if the Russians will take a more realistic 
position on inspection. 

Increased U.S.-U.S.S.R. Trape: The 
Administration and Congress may relax 
some restrictions against U.S. trade with 
Russia, said Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon, if Khrushchev follows 
through on his promise to reopen nego- 
tiations on the unpaid lend-lease debt, 
shows good faith by some reasonable pay- 
ment on an obligation that the U.S. has 
already written down from $2.6 billion 
to $800 million. Moscow also published a 
fact that U.S. sources politely kept off 
the record for a week: Khrushchev asked 
industrialists and financiers at a Wash- 
ington dinner for loans to finance Soviet 
purchases in the U.5. 

Atomic ENERGY For PEACEFUL USE: 
In Vienna, where Atomic Energy Chair- 
man John McCone went to attend a 
* Center: Republic Steel 
Charles White. 
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meeting of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, word leaked out that Mc- 
Cone and his Russian counterpart, Vasily 
S. Emelyanov, will trade inspection trips 
of their respective atomic energy labs and 
installations. A member of the Khru- 
shchev party, Emelyanoy told McCone 
that the development of atoms for peace- 
ful use must be a joint program, “because 
it is just too expensive for one country 
alone.” 

In attempting to add up the credits— 
and the debits—of the Khrushchev trip, 
no one could arrive at a flat sum. The 
West has many times before received 
promises from Communism and seen them 
broken without the blinking of an eye. 
This time, if the Soviet leader really 
meant what he said, it appeared that at 
least some few forward steps had been 
taken toward creating a peaceful atmos- 
phere. But if, on the other hand, all the 
talk was just more Communist bunkum, 
then in terms of world hopes raised and 
dashed, the Khrushchev trip could only 
be a fiasco. In either case, it was cer- 
tainly not yet time for the free world 
to relax its guard. 


The Quiet Sardinian 

After Nikita Khrushchev’s headline- 
hogging trip to the U.S., the visit last 
week from Italy’s Prime Minister Antonio 
Segni was bound to be recorded on the 
inside pages. Indeed, Premier Segni was 
near to getting lost himself. Foul weather 
forced his Alitalia airliner into Boston, 
and U.S. protocol officers had to scoot up 
from Washington to pick him up and fly 
him back. When he finally got to Wash- 
ington, the weather was so bad that the 
welcoming ceremonies—honor guard, mu- 
sic and all—had to be held in a hangar at 
the MATS terminal. Moreover, a few Ital- 
ians were miffed because President Eisen- 
hower was not at the field (he sent Vice 
President Nixon to greet Segni), and be- 
cause the President took off on his Califor- 
nia vacation right after having Segni to 
lunch. The person who seemed to mind 
least was Antonio Segni himself. Small and 
frail at 68, Sardinia-born Statesman Segni 
glided through his visit with a quiet con- 
fidence drawn from years of achievement. 

The son of well-to-do landowners, Segni 
became a professor of civil law, no sooner 
swung into politics in his 30s than he 
swung right out again in the face of 
Italian Fascism. He left his law books 
once more to help found the Christian 
Democrat Party in the 1940s, and since 
1944 has regularly held Cabinet posts in 
the government. As Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in 1950, he drafted the 
land-reform bills that helped turn back 
Italy’s rising Communist tide, ultimately 
freed nearly 2,000,000 acres of privately 
owned land for distribution among 150,- 
000 peasants. Two hundred and fifty of 
those acres came from Segni’s own estate. 

With Italian-American relations solid 
and satisfactory, Premier Segni actually 
had no great and pressing problems to 
hash over with President Eisenhower (the 
talks, said the communiqué, were held “in 
a spirit of close friendship”); he got a 
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chance before the National Press Club to 
express his hope that Italy would play a 
role in a future summit meeting, and to 
warn the U.S. against reckless disarma- 
ment merely because of Khrushchev’s 
“handshake and a few smiles.” 

The quiet Sardinian flew back home at 
week's end as unostentatiously as he ar- 
rived. Among his souvenirs: political prof- 
it accruing to the first NATO-country 
Premier to be briefed by President Eisen- 
hower on the Khrushchev talks. He had 
also the knowledge that the U.S. accounts 
him a good friend. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
A Week with the Boys 


“T always have trouble with bad colds,” 
a husky-voiced Dwight Eisenhower told 
newsmen last week. “If I can get five 
days out in the desert somewhere . . . I 
am going, quickly.” No sooner said than 
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gone. Next day, after a luncheon chat 
with Italy’s visiting Prime Minister Anto- 
nio Segni, Ike hopped 2,200 miles in his 
Boeing 707 jet to Palm Springs, South- 
ern California’s sunny sandbox. Self- 
prescribed for a cold he had caught in 
Scotland: eight lazy days in dry, hot 
Coachella Valley, at the comfortable La 
Quinta home of George E. Allen, profes- 
sional pal of Presidents from F.D.R. to 
Harry Truman to Ike. 

Waiting for the President’s plane at 
Palm Springs were red-faced official greet- 
ers: as Ike came down the ramp, wind- 
blown sand—not brassy sun—tingled his 
face, forcing him to bend almost double 
to avoid the sting. Spirits lifted as the 
President received a brass putter, welcom- 
ing gift from the city fathers of the ‘““Win- 
ter Golf Capital of the World” (pop. 15,- 
cco). Grinning, Ike brandished the putter, 





climbed aboard a helicopter to fly 14 air 
miles to the hastily spruced-up Allen 
home. The housekeeper, Mrs. Emmet 
Reed, had opened the three-bedroom stuc- 
co bungalow in jig time, adding womanly 
bowls of flowers. But Ike’s party was 
strictly a stag affair. With him, besides 
Host Allen and Press Secretary Jim Hag- 
erty, were Coca-Cola’s Chairman Bill Rob- 
inson and Freeman Gosden, original Amos 
of radio’s Amos ’n’ Andy. 

Golf, of course, held first place in 
the President’s plenty-of-play, little-work 
plans. But between rounds he invaded the 
Allen kitchen. While a cook stood by, 
Ike donned an apron, broiled steaks for 
the boys. Though happily at home at the 
range, Ike gladly left dishes behind while 
he directed his main energies toward the 
El Dorado Country Club course four miles 
away, a tough par 72 that the President, 
far off his game, did not come close to. 

Golfing, loafing, playing bridge, Ike 
found Palm Springs less crowded than 
34 years ago, when he was besieged by 
movie stars, song pluggers, faith healers 
and unfrocked Indian chiefs. This time, 
tight security kept away most of the in- 
terlopers. Taking his ease with the boys, 
marking time until this week’s return to 
Washington and a visit from Mexico's 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos, Dwight 
Eisenhower was serenely secluded, well on 
the way to conquering his nagging cold. 

Last week the President also: 

Signed without comment the $3.2 bil- 
lion foreign-aid appropriations bill—cut 
by the Congress $704 million below his 
request—which carried a rider extending 
for two years the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

@ Approved a bill providing voluntary 
hospital, medical and surgical benefits— 
with the Government paying half—for 
some 4,500,000 federal employees and 
their families. Anticipated annual cost: 
$222 million a year. 

@ Urged finance ministers of Internation- 
al Monetary Fund nations, meeting in 
Washington, to Share newly accumulated 
national wealth with economically back- 
ward countries. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


"Serious Misfortune" 

With the U.S., under a Republican Ad- 
ministration, preparing to talk turkey 
with Red leaders, the political opportuni- 
ty is obvious for Democrats to stake out a 
position from which they can, if things go 
sour, charge the G.O.P. with being “‘soft 
on Communism.” Yet no Democratic pres- 
idential candidate in his prudence would 
ever get that far out on such a limb; 
Dwight Eisenhower's prestige is too great 
and, what is more, things might turn out 
far from sour. That being the case, the par- 
ty position-staking last week was left to a 
Democrat who is not running for any office 
at all. And next year Democratic candi- 
dates may be claiming that they agreed 
all along with “that great Democratic ex- 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson.” 

In Bonn for a_ privately organized 
German-American conference on East- 
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West tensions, Acheson fired the most 
critical shots to date against President 
Eisenhower for going even so far as to dis- 
cuss the possibility of a Berlin settlement 
with Russia’s Nikita Khrushchev. Said 
Acheson; “All the trouble in Berlin is 
caused by Mr. Khrushchev. The situation 
there could endure for the indefinite fu- 
ture. But he decided to upset the arrange- 
ment a year ago. I would tell Mr. Khru- 
shchev that I would not discuss Berlin. 
Let’s talk about other matters, but there is 
nothing to talk about there. . . The pres- 
ent occupation status is quite satisfac- 
tory. It is quite adequate—leave it alone.” 

First to place Acheson's criticism in a 
political context were not Republicans, 
but the liberal Democratic New York 
Post. Taking editorial issue with a byline 
story by its own Washington correspond- 
ent, William V. Shannon, who described 
the U.S.-Russian talks as nothing more 
than “another form of dithering by a 
weak, cowardly, reactionary Administra- 
tion,” the Post said: “We believe the 
issues [| Shannon] raises are especially im- 
portant because his position is undoubt- 
edly shared by a number of Democratic 
leaders—most conspicuously, Dean Ache- 
son—who seem so sorely tempted to ‘open 
up’ on the President and even to raise 
the cry of ‘softness on Communism’ 
against the Administration. In our judg- 
ment it would be a most serious mis- 
fortune if that occurred.” 

But if the new negotiations with Khru- 
shchev—the summit meeting, Eisenhower's 
visit to Russia, or whatever—should turn 
into trouble, or even into increased ten- 
sion between the U.S.S.R. and the West, 
the position taken by Dean Acheson 
would become a valuable platform for a 
Democrat to stand on. 


Blocking the Bloc 


Of the 1,521 delegate votes at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in Los An- 
geles next July, a total of 271, more than 
a third of the 761 needed to nominate, 
will come from the 13 Western states. 
Any candidate able to win the support of 
the Western states in a bloc will thus have 
a running start on the field, and last week 
California’s Governor Edmund G. (“Pat’’) 
Brown made just such a bid. He failed. 

The scene of Brown's effort was the 
Western Governors’ Conference at Idaho's 
handsome Sun Valley Lodge. Briefed by 
political scouts back from neighboring 
statehouses, Brown hustled into Sun Val- 
ley, went to work on the other arriving 
Democratic Governors: Washington’s Al- 
bert Rosellini, Nevada’s Grant Sawyer, 
New Mexico’s John Burroughs and Colo- 
rado’s Stephen L. R. MeNichols. They 
should, Brown urged, all “zero in” on a 
regional favorite for President; it was 
well understood that he had in mind zero- 
ing in on none other than California’s 
Pat Brown. He invited the others to a 
breakfast where the formal favorable de- 
cision was, he hoped, to be made. 

On the Apple Tree. But Brown reck- 
oned without another Governor with na- 
tional ambitions: Colorado’s McNichols, 
45, who is, like Brown (and Washington's 
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Rosellini), a Roman Catholic. In the 
minds of some McNichols followers, the 
presidential candidacy of Massachusetts’ 
Jack Kennedy has so focused attention 
on the Catholic issue that the Democratic 
Party, if only to avoid the appearance of 
religious bias, will at least have to nomi- 
nate a Catholic for Vice President. And if 
Kennedy and Brown cut each other up 
too much in the preconvention campaign- 
ing, then the call might go to still another 
Catholic—say Steve McNichols. Indeed, 
so well defined has the Brown-McNichols 
rivalry become that McNichols backers 
have a favorite song: “Oh, we'll hang Pat 
Brown to a sour apple tree.” 

McNichols fought Brown’s endorse- 
late-at-night hotel 


ment plan at heated, 
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suite talks, again at Brown's breakfast. 
The West, McNichols argued, should form 
a solid Democratic front on regional is- 
sues such as reclamation, but not on 2 
candidate. When Brown saw that his bloc 
would not be a bloc, he backed down, 
retreated to the position that agreement 
on issues was all he had wanted anyhow, 
thereby escaped the public stigma of fail- 
ure in his effort for endorsement. 

On to the Screen. Returning to Cal- 
ifornia, Pat Brown still seemed far from 
discouraged. His dutiful state party offi- 
cials announced that an official Brown- 
for-President organization would be set up 
some time soon, tagged him “one of the 
top three of the top ten potential candi- 
dates.” Said Brown: “I guess that puts 
me in the winter book. If I entered as a 
favorite son, I couldn't get on television.” 


The Kid Brother 


With a multiplicity of presidential can- 
didates for 1960, the Democratic Party 
has really done pretty well at appearing as 
a bunch of amiable folk at a social gather- 
ing. In fact, the dead-earnest maneuvering 
for position has often seemed more like a 
minuet, and remarkably rare is the occa- 
sion when one of the participants has 
voiced—in public—anything less than 
kindly thoughts of the rest. But last week 
a kid brother got into the act and started 
giving the dancers a hotfoot. 

The kid brother was strapping (6 ft. 
2 in., 200 Ibs.) Edward (“Ted’’) Kennedy, 
27, serving as a sort of general evangelist 
for the candidacy of his eldest brother. 
Massachusetts’ Senator John Kennedy 
(Jack Kennedy is 42; Robert Kennedy, 
who recently resigned as counsel for the 
Senate's labor-investigating McClellan 
committee, is 33). On a snowy night be- 
fore a storm-braving audience of only 15 
Young Democrats in the University of 
Denver's student Y.M.C.A. lounge, Ted 
Kennedy blissfully answered some blunt 
questions, unaware that a reporter from 
the Rocky Mountain News was in the 
room. Brother Jack, said Ted, is waging 
an all-or-nothing campaign to be the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nominee, and has no 
interest in the vice-presidential spot (as 
recently as last June, front-running Jack 
Kennedy privately said he would be will- 
ing to be Adlai Stevenson’s running mate ). 
The Democrats, he said, would be foolish 
if they nominated Stevenson, a “brilliant 
but ineffectual man,” who would “make 
an admirable Secretary of State.” 

Of another Democratic hopeful, Ted 
Kennedy said that Missouri's Senator Stu- 
art Symington “is not in a position of 
particular leadership, but in some people’s 
opinion has the least against him.” As for 
Minnesota’s Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Ted Kennedy dismissed him as a candi- 
date who will “‘not be a significant threat 
in the convention.” 

After the News reported his remarks, 
young Lawyer Kennedy, who took his de- 
gree at the University of Virginia last 
June, began having some somber second 
thoughts. Adlai Stevenson ineffectual? 
Why, said Ted Kennedy, “I can’t imagine 
my saying it.” 
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Home, Sweet Home 


Any politician with an eye on 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue had better keep the 
other eye cocked toward California, with 
its late (June 7), high-stakes (81 dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, 70 to the Republican) presiden- 
tial primaries and its 32 electoral votes. 
To no one is California more crucial than 
to Native Son Richard Nixon; if he can- 
not count on his home state, he will have 
a rough path to walk toward the White 
House. Just four months ago the Mervin 
Field poll, most widely circulated in the 
state, showed Nixon not only running 
well behind Massachusetts’ John Kennedy 
and Illinois’ Adlai Stevenson, but also fail- 
ing to co better against the two top 
Democrats than his one dangerous chal- 
lenger, New York Republican Nelson 
Rockefeller. But last week, in a dramatic 
turnabout which has also been reflected 
nationally since Nixon’s trip to Russia, 
the Fie'd poll showed that for Richard 
Nixon, California is once again home, 
sweet home. Rockefeller also gained in 
popularity, reflecting a general resurgence 
of Republican strength among the voters 
of California. The comparative Nixon- 
Rockefeller results, against Stevenson: 


June Now 
Nixon 42% 51% 
Stevenson 53% 43% 
Undecided 5% 6% 
Rockefeller 42% 48% 
Stevenson 50% 44% 
Undecided 8% 8% 

Against Kennedy: 

June Now 
Nixon 40% 51% 
Kennedy 52% 44% 
Undecided 8% 5% 
Rockefeller 40% 45% 
Kennedy 48% 46% 
Undecided 12% 9% 
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ARMED FORCES 


Missing from the Reunion 

The class of 1929 was one of the most 
distinguished ever to graduate from the 
old Army Air Corps flying school at Kelly 
Field, Texas, Stirred by Charles Lind- 


bergh’s historic flight to Paris in 1927, 
many promising young men flocked to Kel- 
ly to win their wings. Among the class of 
1929 graduates: Air Force Vice Chief of 
Staff Curtis LeMay; General Samuel E. 
Anderson, chief of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand; retired Brigadier General La Verne 
(“Blondie”) Saunders, a hero of World 
War II; Major General Haydon L. Boat- 
ner, the Army's Provost Marshal General; 
Lieut. General Roscoe Wilson, Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff; the late Major 
General Robert F. Travis; Lieut. General 
Francis (“Butch”) Griswold, vice chief of 
SAC; Lieut. General Roger Ramey (ret. ). 
former commander of the Fifth Air Force 
in Japan; Lieut. General William Tunner, 
MATS commander; Lieut. General John 
Gerhart, Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and 
Programs; General Henry (“Hank”) Ev- 
erest, commander, Tactical Air Command. 

One of the most promising graduates 
that year was a bright, good-looking young 
Oregonian named Alfred Lot Beatie. But 
Lieut. Beatie was not destined to share in 
his classmates’ future. Five months after 
his graduation, he fell out of formation, 
crashed his plane into a ditch at Kelly 
Field, was so badly injured that he was 
first taken to a local morgue. Both legs 
were crushed, his skull fractured. After 
nearly a year in a San Antonio hospital, 
Beatie was still so badly crippled that he 
was forced to retire from the Army. 

Returning to Oregon, Beatie married 
hastily, was quickly divorced, then drifted 
to San Francisco and to the bottom of the 
ladder. He walked slowly, with a cane, 
and he found relief in cheap wine and 
whisky. He managed to eke out a living 
with occasional odd jobs and his $19-a- 
month Army pension. He kept to himself, 
lived and drank in a shack behind a water- 
front store, did not fraternize with the 
run of Skid Row bums. Yet for some rea- 
son they liked him, and there was some- 
thing in him that even they could admire. 

A month ago Old Airman Beatie moved 
into the shabby Hotel Delta in a San 
Francisco slum neighborhood. While there, 
he received a letter that ‘read: “Al, how 
about attending a reunion of our class in 
Washington, D.C. this fall? It would be 
our 30th anniversary reunion.” The let- 
ter was signed “Curt” (LeMay). It was 
found last week near an empty wine bot- 
tle, a yellowing Army commission—and 
the body of Al Beatie, 56, dead of cir- 
rhosis of the liver. 


CRIME 


End of the Romance 

Aboard the Dutch freighter Utrecht, 
carrying sugar, general cargo and eleven 
passengers from Singapore to New York, 
perhaps no man was more envied by his 
fellow crewmen than Willem Marie Louis 
Van Rie, the ship’s radio officer. He was a 





newcomer to the 62-man crew, son of the 
headmaster of a Roman Catholic school 
in Holland, married (18 months ago to 
the daughter of a leather manufacturer), 
a prospective father. Moreover, handsome 
Willem Van Rie had something that most 
sailors can only dream about as they toss 
in their lonely bunks on the heaving seas: 
a pretty girl with whom he was involved 
in a shipboard romance. 

The girl, Lynn Kauffman, 23. was a 
divorcee; she was vivacious, smart, well 
educated. The affair blossomed in the 44- 
day voyage from Singapore to Boston. 
On the 45th day, when Utrecht left Bos- 
ton for New York. the shipboard romance 
was dead—and so was Lynn Kaufiman, 
whose half-nude body. brutally beaten, 
was found awash on Spectacle Island in 
Boston Bay. Last week police arrested 
Radio Officer Van Rie on a charge of 
murder, 

Scholar. The case was by no means a 
neat package. Lynn Kauffman was a close 
friend to Stanley Spector, 35, a professor 
of Far Eastern Affairs at St. Louis’ Wash- 
ington University, and to his family. She 
was Professor Spector's secretary and a 
dedicated scholar in Oriental studies (she 
could speak Mandarin); she had lived 
with Spector and his wife Juanita and 
three children since 1956, accompanied 
the Spector family to Singapore last year. 
Spector himself had flown home to St. 
Louis from Singapore, and his family, 
with Lynn, followed aboard Utrecht. 

Lynn was good company at sea. She 
cheerfully pressed the uniforms for some 
of the ship's officers, and Van Rie’s coat 
was later found in her cabin. Some pas- 
sengers thought that Juanita Spector had 
seemed annoyed at Lynn's behavior, heard 
rumors that Juanita no longer welcomed 
her in the Spector household. 

Utrecht sailed on to Boston, thence 
toward New York. At 6:55 on the last 
night out, Nita Spector knocked on the 
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door of Cabin 7, called Lynn for dinner. 
The secretary replied that she was not 
feeling well. A steward knocked again at 
7:05; he heard only quiet sobbing and 
left. At 9 o'clock Mrs. Spector returned 
to Lynn's cabin with the Utrecht purser. 
The cabin was empty, and Lynn Kauff- 
man was not again seen alive. 

Suspect. For 20 hours, New York and 
Boston police grilled Radio Officer Van 
Rie. He admitted—later repudiating his 
statement—that he had gone to Lynn’s 
cabin at 7 p.m. She was crying. Van Rie 
is reported to have said jokingly: “What's 
the matter? Are you pregnant?’ Then, 
“She got excited and came at me.”’ Police 
said Van Rie admitted, then denied, that 
“T beat her unmercifully. I beat her with 
my left. I beat her with my right. She fell 
to the floor. I picked her up and shook 
her. I threw her into the bunk. I heard a 
knock on the door and asked her to reply. 
She said she was too sick and wasn’t going 
to dinner.” Then, said Van Rie, he left 
her, still alive. At all times he denied that 
he had picked her up and thrown her 
into the sea. 

With the case awaiting grand jury ac- 
tion in Boston, police tightened the lid on 
their evidence, except to hint about a 
batch of love letters (presumably from 
someone other than Van Rie) and Lynn’s 
diary. On that basis the murder trial—if 
it comes to that—should be one of the 
most sensational in a long while. 


THE SEA 
Saga of the African Queen 


Armed with shotguns and carrying pro- 
visions, two men stole aboard the 400-ft. 
hulk of the Liberian tanker African Queen 
as she lay stranded and shoal-torn ten 
miles off Ocean City, Md. It was March, 
and the sea pounded against the rusting 
hull of the ship, which had run aground 
three months before. With 200 ft. of her 
bow ripped away, the 13,800-ton African 
Queen had been officially abandoned by 
her owners; now watermen from Ocean 
City poked about the hulk, prying at 
loose fittings, taking everything movable 
that seemed salable. The two newcomers 
watched patiently until the others went 
ashore at nightfall. From that point on, 
no one was allowed on board the African 
Queen without their permission—and 
Lloyd Deir, 45, and Belden Little, 36, 
enforced the rule with their shotguns. 
Their purpose: to float the African Queen, 
claim her under maritime salvage laws 
and sell her as scrap for, they hoped, 
more than $1,000,000. 

It was a job that even a big salvage 
firm had given up as too dangerous—and 
neither Deir nor Little was a professional 
salvage man. Both were from Holland, 
Va. and had been machinists with a 
heavy construction outfit. They heard of 
the wreck of the African Queen, decided 
to go after her, quit their jobs, brought 
in two more partners who put up money, 
and hired four helpers, who joined them 
later on the: African Queen. Due mostly 
to the tremendous persistence and _ in- 
genuity of Lloyd Deir, they brought the 
African Queen to port—but only after 
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six dramatic months of adventure at sea. 

The Derelict. Starting out, the sal- 
vagers swung by ropes from the high- 
riding forward deckhouse to the after 
superstructure, examined the derelict, de- 
cided to pump sea water from the ship's 
big tanks and replace it with enough 
compressed air to float the Queen. A 
diver went down, looked at the gaping 
holes in the starboard side; they ranged 
down as far as 46 ft. Lloyd Deir decided 
the team would need a_ prefabricated 
patch to cover the holes. It would have 
to be of three-eighths-inch steel, 20 ft. 
by 30 ft., weighing eleven tons. Deir and 
the others crouched on the deck, drew 
diagrams in chalk. “We all pitched in,” 
says Cook Henley Doughtie, “but you 
can't really help Lloyd Deir. He's the 
kind of guy that wants to do everything 
himself.” 

The steel was ordered. Piece by piece, 
the men welded and bolted it into a 
single sheet, shaped it to fit the curve 
of the hull. Day after day, Deir, his face 
stubbled and grimy, his clothes soaked 
with oil, drove himself and the men un- 
mercifully. Summer warmed the sea, the 
sun blistered their backs, and threats of 
heavy weather hung over them like a 
time bomb. 

For nine weeks they worked, drilling 
bolt holes in the patch, lowering it with 
winches. The divers, fighting the heavy 
ebb and flow of the sea, fastened the 
patch with bolts, some of them a foot 
long. Once a shark flashed toward Diver 
Maurice Simmons. “I kept yanking on 
the diving line and saying to myself, 
‘Oh, my God, won't they ever pull me 
up?’ Then they started raising me, and 
all of a sudden the shark swam away. 
It took me about half a day before I 
could get up enough nerve to go back 
down again.” Deir himself was working 
below decks when his acetylene torch 
sparked an explosion. Sent ashore to a 
hospital, he turned up again in a few 


days, scabbed with black burns. Said he: 
“We got work to do, boys.” 

The Homecoming. At last the patch 
was set. The men started up 22 pumps. 
One hour, two, three—and slowly, re- 
luctantly, the African Queen began to 
stir. A tug hove to, ready to tow the 
Queen by the stern the 110 miles down 
to Norfolk. But the cripple’s rudder was 
stuck hard left. The sea tossed the Queen 
back against the shoal, and she shuddered. 
For two days they tried to budge the 
rudder. Finally they brought in a pair 
of twelve-ton hydraulic jacks—and the 
rudder moved. 

In tow, the African Queen lurched, got 
groggily under way at two knots. The 
salvagers kept working the pumps. Ach- 
ing, worn out, fearful of the approaching 
Hurricane Gracie, they kept at it day 
and night. Once Deir went to sleep on 
his feet, was guided to his grubby bunk 
as he mumbled over and over, “Got to 
get this ship in, that’s all that matters.” 

Forty-two hours after the African 
Queen was freed from the shoal, the 
salvagers made out Virginia Beach in the 
distance. Six hours later the Queen 
entered Norfolk Harbor. It was well past 
midnight when four tugs pushed her into 
a shipyard berth, and families and friends 
waited on the docks in the eerie glare of 
floodlights. The men stumbled down the 
gangway. One fell sobbing into the arms 
of his wife. “Oh, God,” he cried, “we 
made it—but I could never do it again.” 

It seemed extremely unlikely that 
Lloyd Deir and his men would realize 
as much money as they had hoped; pro- 
fessional salvage people figured that the 
African Queen might bring $200,000, or 
$300,000 at the most. But Deir and 
his companions had something else: the 
memory and pride of having endured and 
survived a saga of the sea. 
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THE NATIONS 
Upside Down 


Playing to the hilt his role as top 
banana on the world diplomatic circuit, 
Nikita Khrushchev last week took his 
road show to Asia. 

In the West, Khrushchev’s 13-day tour 
of the U.S. had produced an indefinable 
relaxation of mood. None of the causes 
of conflict had really been removed, but 
somehow everybody seemed to feel better. 
Campaigning in Britain, Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan jauntily announced 
that “everybody is agreed” to a summit 
meeting and that everything seems to be 
clear except fixing “the date and the place 


nations declared anew their determination 
to aid the kingdom of Laos against inva- 
sion from Communist North Viet Nam, 
and in Laos itself members of the U.N. 
fact-finding mission trying to get into the 
frontier village of Muong Het found that 
it had been taken by Communist troops. 

In years past such a made-to-order op- 
portunity to spread dissension would have 
brought the Soviets galloping to the scene 
with hot pronunciamentos and_ threats. 
And, in fact. Moscow did nothing to 
lessen Asian strains last week by sending 
a bristling note to London accusing the 
British of trying to draw neutral Cam- 
bodia “under foreign influence.” But at 
the height of last week’s festivities in 





Kurusucuev & Mao In PEKING 
The top banana seemed a bit nervous. 


and the people.” And on a brief stopover 
in Moscow on the way from Washing- 
ton to Peking, Khrushchev himself spoke 
of Dwight Eisenhower in language of a 
kind Soviet leaders have never before ap- 
plied to a Western statesman. Said Khru- 
shchev: “I must say that the President 
of the U.S. showed statesmanlike wisdom, 
courage and will power in assessing the 
present international situation . . . He is 
a man who enjoys the absolute confidence 
of his people.” 

But if Western skies temporarily looked 
clearer, the storm clouds were still piling 
up in the East. In New Delhi last week 
the Indian government put out a map 
showing in detail the extensive areas on 
its side of the Himalayas (including some 
6,000 sq. mi. of Pakistan) that the Red 
Chinese claim and, in some cases, have 
seized by force of arms. The eight SEATO 
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Peking (see cover), Khrushchev sounded 
a very different note. Said he: “If we are 
strong, it does not mean that we should 
resort to force to test the stability of the 
capitalist system. That’ would be wrong. 
The people would not understand and 
would never support those who took it 
into their heads to act in this way.” 

This pronouncement at the high table 
of aggressive Communist revolution set 
Western diplomats to scratching their 
heads; though most of them found it 
heartening. some clung to the suspicion 
that it might be just another cynical ap- 
peal to the world’s yearning for peace. 
But it was a measure of the degree to 
which Khrushchev had turned the world 
upside down in the last month that the 
West could even conceive of him as a 
shield and buckler against the belligerence 
of Mao Tse-tung’s China. 


RED CHINA 


The Mechanical Man 
(See Cover) 


Atop the graceful, rose-colored Gate 
of Heavenly Peace in Peking last week 
stood the two plump, 65-year-old men 
who rule one-third of the earth’s people. 
As lithe girls danced by to the rhythm of 
bamboo castanets, and nine huge cloth 
dragons whirled along in pursuit of 60 
golden lions, Red China’s Mao Tse-tung 
beamed in the morning sunlight, bland 
and benign-looking as ever. Beside him, 
applauding energetically, was Nikita 
Khrushchev, ruler of all the Russias, who 
had arrived from Moscow by prop-jet the 
day before to help celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of Red rule in China. Just a 
step behind the two leaders loomed a tall, 
gaunt, grey-faced figure whose voice and 
countenance were far better known to the 
ruling circles of Communism than to the 
paraders below. His name: Liu Shao-chi. 
His rank: Chairman of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. His potent role: the No. 
2 man of Red China, and steely discipli- 
narian of the party. 

A decade had passed since a crowd of 
shabbily dressed Communists gathered in 
Peking’s crumbling Imperial Palace to 
hear Mao proclaim the conquest of China 
and sound a warning: “Let reactionaries 
at home and abroad tremble!"’ Last week 
it was not the reactionaries but Nikita 
Khrushchev who seemed nervous. From 
the moment of his arrival in Peking, Khru- 
shchev had been publicly pressuring his 
hosts to “do everything possible to pre- 
clude war as a means of settling outstand- 
ing questions”; five times in as many 
minutes he had sounded the call for 
“peaceful coexistence”; in pointed refer- 
ence to his U.S. trip, he declared that 
“the leaders of many capitalist states are 
being forced more and more to take ac- 
count of realities.” Mao smiled and ap- 
plauded, but made no answer. 

Yet Red China’s answer seemed plain. 
At the height of last week’s anniversary 
parade, roo dark green tanks and 144 
motorized artillery pieces clanked onto 
the broad square before Mao and Khru- 
shchev. The pavement rang to the ca- 
denced tread of 100,000 soldiers, sailors 
and airmen, and nine massive columns of 
militiamen. From overhead came_ the 
whine and rumble of 155 Chinese-made 
jet bombers and fighters. The procession 
ended, heavy with menace, as 700,000 
workers marched by, 100 abreast, shout- 
ing, “Liberate Taiwan!” 

Facade & Reality. Like the other 
guests of honor who had flocked into 
Peking from 87 countries, Nikita Khru- 
shchev could scarcely fail to be impressed 
by Peking’s display of might and by the 
fireworks, the glittering banquets and the 
gleaming new buildings that Red China's 
masters had conjured up to mark their 
tenth year in power. But behind the gala 
fagade lay a grim reality: the world’s big- 
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gest and brashest Communist state was 
stumbling into the most critical year of 
its existence. Says a Western diplomat 
stationed in Peking: *“The place is a mon- 
umental mess.” 

Today Red China’s economy gasps and 
shudders like an abused donkey engine. 
The “great leap forward” that was to 
make China a major industrial power in 
the twinkling of an eye has instead pro- 
duced something close to chaos. In the 
ant-heap rural communes that were to 
convert 500 million peasants into deper- 
sonalized, multi-purpose labor units, there 
is apathy and despair. 

Internationally, too, Red China's for- 
tunes are at their lowest ebb since the 
Korean war. The rape of Tibet, followed 
up by Peking’s troublemaking in Laos 
and along India’s northeastern border, 
has at long last opened the eyes of South- 
east Asia’s neutrals to the murderous im- 
perialism that underlies Red China’s lip 
service to “the cause of peace.” In the 
U.N, neutral Ireland, which had previous- 
ly supported resolutions calling for Pe- 
king’s admittance, now fights for a debate 
on the Tibetan situation. Even the 
U.A.R.’s Nasser has lost his patience: last 
week, irked by Peking’s sponsorship of 
Middle East Communists, Nasser’s gov- 
ernment boycotted the anniversary party 
given by the Red Chinese embassy in 
Cairo, threatened to oust Peking’s dip- 
lomats from Damascus. 

Peking’s response to its troubles has 
been a mixture of defiance and strategic 
retreat. For its foreign critics it has shown 
nothing but contempt; Nehru’s plaintive 
reproaches at Chinese violations of his 
border won him nothing but the reply that 
it was India, not Red China, that was the 
aggressor. At home, Peking’s commissars 
are meeting their problems with more sup- 
pleness. For the moment, China’s ex- 
hausted masses are enjoying a_ respite 
from the frantic work pace imposed on 
them during the great leap forward. But, 
as all Chinese are painfully aware, this is 
only a stay, not a full reprieve; it will 
last only until Red China’s masters have 
finished tuning up the instrument with 
which they control their sprawling nation 

-the 13 million-man Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Needed: More Hells. In charge of the 
tuning-up process—on which the success 
or failure of Communism in China may 
well depend—is a shadowy, pallid figure 
who was once described as looking like 
“an underexposed snapshot.’’ As Chair- 
man of the Republic, tall (5 ft. 10 in.) 
gaunt Liu Shao-chi is technically Red 
China’s chief of state; in fact, he is heir 
apparent to Mao Tse-tung’s power. Yet 
outside China he is virtually unknown, 
and even inside China he has so little 
identity that Red propagandists work 
overtime trying to give him a sympathetic 
public personality. 

In this, Peking’s flacks have an almost 
impossible assignment. Liu’s most human 
traits are a weakness for women and to- 
bacco. Though he has suffered off and on 
from tuberculosis, he is still a chain- 
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Stumbling into a critical year... 


smoker and cannot break himself of the 
habit. And, like Mao himself, Liu has a 
penchant for frequent marital shifts. His 
current wife (No. 4) is 25 years his junior, 
and a former coed at Peking University. 
Wife No. 1 died mysteriously—reportedly 
either a suicide or killed by the National- 
ists. Wives No. 2 and 3 have been long 
divorced. 

But in every other respect, gelid Liu 
Shao-chi is the perfect Communist—a 
mechanical man who comes close to real- 
izing his own dictum: “A party member 
is required to sacrifice his interests to the 
party unconditionally.” Even the public 
appearances intended to humanize him 
invariably take on a grim tone. When a 











small child cut its hands tending potato 
vines in a commune, Liu’s reaction was 
hard advice: “Do not be scared by a little 
blood.” And when a Communist bureau- 
crat, whom he was lecturing on the need 
for working-class experience, observed, 
“There are still people who regard work- 
ing in the boiler room as living hell,” Liu 
snapped back: “We need more such hells.”’ 

Required Reading. So complete is 
Liu’s talent for fading into the woodwork 
that no one is even sure how old he is; he 
was born, probably about 1898, in Yin- 
shan in rice-growing Hunan province, not 
far from Mao Tse-tung’s own village. Liu 
and Mao, as sons of prosperous peasant 
families, attended middle school in Chang- 
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sha, the largest city in the province, and 
a hotbed of radical nationalism. Though 
Mao was some four years older than Liu, 
they worked together on a left-wing stu- 
dent magazine, and by his early 20s Liu 
was a veteran of anti-imperialist student 
demonstrations. In 1920 a Soviet talent 
scout, encountering Liu in Shanghai, 
picked him as one of seven promising 
Chinese students to attend Moscow’s new- 
ly opened Far Eastern University. 

During Liu’s absence in Russia, where 
he was both bored and homesick, Mao and 
eleven other comrades founded the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. On his return 
from Russia Liu promptly joined, and for 
the next 20 years he worked as a Red 
labor organizer—a job that occasionally 
landed him in prison. In 1934, when Mao 
led the Red army in its famed, 6,000-mile 
Long March from southern Kiangsi to the 
caves of Yenan in northern China, Organ- 
izer Liu went underground, remained be- 
hind as a Communist agent in Kuomin- 
tang territory. 

To have missed both the founding of 
the Communist Party and the Long 
March might have put Liu far down the 
list of party hopefuls. Yet when he finally 
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reached Mao’s Yenan headquarters in 
1937, he quickly made up for lost time, 
moved nimbly through the party infight- 
ing. As a political commissar, he was as- 
signed to investigate the army command- 
ed by grizzled Peng Teh-huai, the Reds’ 
No. 2 military man and later commander 
of Chinese “volunteers” in Korea. 

Unimpressive in appearance but steely 
cold in personality, Liu boldly accused 
Peng of “bureaucratism,” so overawed the 
burly soldier that ex-Bandit Peng went 
into a paroxysm of self-criticism. Even his 
close association with Mao’s archopponent 
within the party, Stalinist Li Li-san, did 
not halt Liu’s rise. Thanks to his gift for 
translating Mao’s sweeping ideas into ex- 
plicit political handbooks, Liu’s “literary” 
works (How to Be a Good Communist, 
On the Party Struggle) became must 
reading for all Chinese Communists. 

At the Controls. By 1949, when Mao 
finally rode in triumph into Peking, Liu 
Shao-chi was firmly established as the 
man who sat at the control panel of 
the Chinese Communist Party. It was Liu 
who developed the subtle process that 
he calls “self-cultivation” but that Amer- 
icans during the Korean war came to 
know as “brainwashing.” It was Liu who 
in 1954 served as Mao’s hatchetman in 
the great internal party fight that ended 
with the suicide of Kao Kang, the Red 
boss of Manchuria—an act described as 
“the ultimate betrayal of the party.” 
Above all, it was Liu who trained the 
party's cadres, viewing them, says a lead- 
ing U.S. expert on Communist China, 
South Carolina’s Professor Richard L. 
Walker, “as just so many bodies to be 
transformed into parts of an organiza- 
tional structure which will function auto- 
matically, yet with enthusiasm.” 

In pursuit of this ideal, Liu put his 
cadres through one “rectification” cam- 
paign after another, obliged luckless party 
members to admit to such sins as for- 
malism (“holding meetings in a perfunc- 
tory way”), commandism (“the political 
disease of haste’), adventurism (“acting 
in an arbitrary fashion”), warlordism 
(“regarding the army as a special power 
standing outside or above the people’), 
subjectivism (“bourgeois liberal ideas”), 
sectarianism (“excessive use of party 
jargon”), or other misdeeds such as act- 
ing the hero, tailism, mountain-topism 
and closed-doorism. To Westerners such 
charges had an Alice-in-Wonderland ring. 
To Mao Tse-tung they were proof that 
Liu was on the job, honing the edges of 
the world’s “purest” and-most massive 
Communist Party. 

Not by Fervor Alone. Characteristi- 
cally, when Mao last year decreed the 
big leap that was to enable Red China to 
“surpass Britain” as an industrial power, 
Liu was in the front rank shouting 
slogans. Government administrators and 
industrial managers protested that the 
method of “blindly advancing” was waste- 
ful of manpower and resources. Liu 
sneered back that they were “failing to 
see the wood for the trees.” And when 
Mao made his momentous decision to 
herd China's peasants into 26,coo mili- 
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tary-style communes, Liu was right be- 
hind him once again. With the help of 
the communes, glowed Liu, “we shall 
realize true Communism very soon.” 

In fact, the creation of the communes 
was motivated less by ideology than by 
a desperate desire to harness China's 
greatest natural resource: people. In the 
dreams of the Red planners, the com- 
munes loomed as at least the beginning 
of an answer to all China’s economic 
problems. Did China need more pig iron? 
It was smelted in backyard blast fur- 
naces the length and breadth of the 
land. More coal? New mines were hastily 
dug. Shock brigades of peasants shuttled 
wearily from fields to furnaces and back 
again, working late into the night “fight- 
ing production battles.” 

Incredibly, among Red China’s teem- 
ing million a manpower shortage de- 
veloped. Stevedores were shifted from the 
ports to the paddies, and unloaded ships 
piled up in the harbors. Railroad workers 
were rushed to the docks, and train sched- 
ules became chaotic. Office workers went 
to the farms, and commerce staggered. 
Instead of performing military duties, 
soldiers were put to work digging ditches 
and raising pigs. Even the wives and chil- 
dren of army officers and enlisted men 
hoed cabbages and spread fertilizer. 

But fervor was not enough. Wheat had 
been so closely planted that it toppled 
over or died of contagious rust. Newly 
dug potatoes rotted in the fields while 
peasants were rushed off to erect dams. 
Jerry-built mines collapsed, and backyard 
iron proved worthless for industrial use. 
In the cities there was noisy talk of a 
bumper harvest, but long queues of house- 
wives found the stores empty. 

Clearest symptom of the chaos was the 
sudden and steep decline in China’s ex- 
ports. In 1958 Peking had begun to in- 





* The size of mainland China’s population has 
long been in dispute. The last official count 
made by the Nationalists in 1947 gave the 
figure as 456,500,000. In a “direct census” 
taken in 1953, Chinese Reds claimed a popula- 
tion of 582,600.000. Some Chinese authorities 
believe that the true total is much lower. 
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vade the markets of Southeast Asia with 
a flood of inexpensive bicycles, textiles, 
rice. By underselling Japan, Red China 
increased its exports to Singapore and 
Malaya by 23%, nearly doubled its trade 
with Thailand and Ceylon. But by this 
spring Red China was unable to fill even 
longstanding orders. At the annual trade 
fair in Canton last May, export sales 
were down 56% from the previous year. 

Tidying Up. For months after it was 
apparent that the great leap was turning 
into a frightful fumble, the propagandists 
in Peking continued to shout: ‘There is 
no low-yield land—only low-yield think- 
ing.” Trembling at these injunctions, local 
party bosses tore up honest production 
figures and conjured up new ones likely 
to please Peking. But by last October the 
Red leadership was beginning to realize 
that the only alternative to total collapse 
was relaxation. Meeting in the industrial 
center of Wuhan, Mao and his satraps 
decided on their line of retreat. The com- 
munes would remain, but they would be 
“tidied up.” Peasants would be “entitled” 
to money wages and eight hours’ sleep a 





night, were even told that “individual 
trees around their houses, small farm 
tools, small instruments and small do- 


mestic animals and poultry” would no 
longer be taken from them. Red cadres 
were scolded for having been “overeager,” 
and grimly warned to stop exaggerating 
production totals. 

Nor did Peking's retreat end there. By 
August of this year, there was no avoid- 
ing the most humiliating and face-losing 
necessity of all: public revision of the 
inflated 1958 production claims. With only 
five weeks to go until the tenth anniver- 
sary of Communist power in China, Pe- 
king was obliged to admit to the world 
that the big leap had fallen painfully 
short, and that production goals for 1959 
had been sharply reduced (see chart). 

The Old Gambit. The men responsible 
for the big stumble did not suffer. Mao 
Tse-tung retained the all-powerful chair- 
manship of the Communist Party, and, 
though he did step down as chief of state, 
he was replaced by Organization Man 
Liu. But there were scapegoats. Three 
weeks ago, 200 middle-echelon planners 
and administrators, who were guilty of 
accurately predicting the failure of the 
big leap, were dismissed from their posts. 
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And along with the shakeup in the civilian 
hierarchy went one in the army. Liu’s old 
opponent, Marshal Peng Teh-huai, was 
dismissed as Defense Minister, as were 
two of his top aides, because they had 
protested the use of troops in labor battal- 
ions. Into the chief of staff's post went 
General Lo Jui-ching (Tre cover, March 
5, 1956), bloody-minded former boss of 
the secret police, who could be depended 
upon to ferret out any more “incorrect 
thinking” among the military. 

But another purge in Peking was scarce- 
ly enough to take the peasants’ minds off 
their woes. For that purpose, Mao & Co. 
raised the cry that “foreign imperialists” 
were threatening peace-loving China. It 
was a hoary gambit, especially for Peking. 
In 1950 the Communists had helped con- 
solidate their initial conquest of China by 
intervention in Korea. The bombardment 
of Quemoy in 1958 had helped reconcile 
China’s masses to the strains of the big 
leap. Now, to divert attention from its 
failure, Peking could point to the bloody 
revolt in Tibet, Indian “aggression” along 
the Tibetan frontier, and “the plot of the 
U.S. imperialists” in Laos. 

But though this clumsy troublemaking 





helped out at home, it was disastrous 
abroad. In its ten-year existence, Red 
China had acted aggressively from Korea 
to Kashmir (see map), and always, in 
their deep suspicion of “white imperial- 
ism,’ the newly independent neutrals of 
Southeast Asia had made excuses for 
Peking. But with the savage repression of 
the Tibetan revolt, and deliberate provo- 
cation of India, Southeast Asians were 
taking seriously the threat of ‘‘yellow im- 
perialism.” Burma, which had formerly 
refused U.S. aid, now recoiled at the 
thought of loans from Peking. Thailand's 
Marshal Sarit had placed an embargo on 
imports from Red China and Malaya 
closed down two Red Chinese banks as 
centers of smuggling and espionage. And 
though India’s Nehru, true to his nature, 
continued to vacillate, hostility toward 
Red China was rampant among the In- 
dian masses. 

Nothing But a Line. No less important 
was the fact that Peking’s mulish behav- 
ior both at home and abroad had strained 
relations with its Soviet Big Brother. De- 
voutly Communist as Peking professes to 
be, there have always been tensions be- 
tween Russia and Red China—a fact that 
emerges clearly from the comments of 
Russian technicians who have worked in 
China. “In little ways,” says a Soviet 
chemist, “the Chinese showed us up, and 
sometimes behind our backs they called 
us Big Noses, as if we were no better 
than oldtime imperialists.” 

The seeds of conflict are visible, too, in 
Russians’ acute awareness of the 5,000- 
mile border between underpopulated Si- 
beria and jampacked China. Khrushchev's 
pouring of more than 1,000,000 young 
Russians into the lands beyond the Urals 
is almost certainly designed in part to 
populate the empty reaches of Siberia be- 
fore Red China grows much more power- 
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ful. Nor does the Kremlin make much ef- 
fort to disguise the fact that it would 
be happier to see China expand toward 
Southeast Asia than toward the north. 

But north is where the Chinese are 
going: in ten years the population of 
Manchuria has doubled to some 45 mil- 
lion, and even desert-dotted Sinkiang has 
grown by almost a million people. In the 
Soviet satellite of Outer Mongolia, Peking 
has succeeded in infiltrating 20,000 Chi- 
nese laborers. “What are you worried 
about?” a Russian engineer asked an 
American not long ago. “You have the 
whole Pacific between you and China, 
while we have nothing but a line drawn 
on a map.” 

These tensions, though held within 
bounds by a common ideology and by 
Red China’s technical ineptness, have 
clearly been increased by Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s U.S. tour last month. In his half- 
dozen private meetings with Mao last 
week, as in his public speeches, Khru- 
shchev seemed to be saying that, for the 
moment at least, he wants to concen- 
trate on relaxing tensions between Mos- 
cow and Washington. Presumably, too, he 
made it clear that, even though Peking 
has dropped its irritating claim that Red 
China will reach the final stage of Com- 
munism ahead of Russia, Moscow still 
disapproves of Mao’s communes. Khru- 
shchev may even have repeated, in politer 
fashion, his snorted comment to U.S. Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey eleven months 
ago: “Communes are old-fashioned; they 
are reactionary. We tried that after the 
Revolution. It doesn’t work.” 

"They Don't Understand." But wheth- 
er Nikita’s strictures will have much effect 
on Mao is doubtful. Even before the So- 
viet leader's big TU-114 landed at Peking 
Airport last week, Liu Shao-chi had un- 
dermined part of Nikita’s mission by rag- 
ing against U.S. support of the Chinese 
Nationalists and crying, ‘“‘We Chinese peo- 
ple are determined to liberate our terri- 
tory of Taiwan, the Pescadores, Quemoy 
and Matsu.” As for abandoning the com- 
munes, the Chinese answer is implicit in 
Liu’s unconcealed belief that the trouble 
with the Russians is that “they don’t un- 
derstand the Chinese.” 

Neither these nor any other visible 
points of discord are likely to bring an 
open breach between Red China and the 
Soviet Union in the foreseeable future. 
Peking desperately needs Russia as its 
only source of military, economic and 
technica! help. Russia cannot afford to lose 
the alliance with Red China, and with it 
the claim to leadership of a bloc of na- 
tions that covers a quarter of the globe. 
But with Red China in the hands of men 
like Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi, who 
believe that economic power can be creat- 
ed and a world won on the basis of fanati- 
cism, slave labor and bellicosity, the ten- 
sions between Moscow and Peking seem 
unlikely to diminish. In days to come, de- 
spite the show of solidarity that they 
staged in Peking last week, both Russia 
and Red China may even come to look 
back on the first ten years of Communist 
power in China as the easiest. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
In Dubious Battle 


At polling places in 630 parliamentary 
constituencies throughout the British Isles 
this week, 34 million voters will decide 
whether to give Britain’s Conservative 
Party an unprecedented third straight gen- 
eral election triumph. Upon their choice 
will turn the management of Britain’s 
foreign policy, economy and continuing 
social revolution for anything up to five 
years to come. Last week, as it became 
apparent that this glittering prize was 
genuinely up for grabs, Britain's politi- 
cians took off the gloves and began to 
slug it out bare-fisted. 

In the first fortnight of the campaign, 
Labor’s keen, highly organized drive in 
the crucial “marginal” constituencies had 
reduced the Tories’ once commanding 
public opinion poll lead to a slim 14 
points. At first, while Labor bored in, the 





Tories had behaved much like the U.S, 
Republicans of 1948, campaigning deco- 
rously on the confident assumption that 
all they needed to do was to avoid rocking 
the boat. But unlike Tom Dewey’s co- 
horts, the Tories awoke in time to change 
their campaign style. “Attack,’’ ordered 
Tory Chairman Lord Hailsham last week. 
“Expose the grisly Socialist record. Ridi- 
cule their crude pretensions.” 

Even Tory Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan hastily dropped his unruffled 
“Supermac” pose. “The Labor Party is 
deeply divided,’ he told a London subur- 
ban crowd. “Some are practically fellow 
travelers, some almost Communist.” And 
in speech after speech during a tour of 
Scotland the Prime Minister boldly laid 
claim to credit for the greatest diplomatic 
event of the year. “Do you think,” he 
asked, “that Mr. Khrushchev and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would have been discus- 
sing together at Camp David if I had not 


decided to break the ice and go to Mos- 
cow last winter?” 

And Boo to You. Every bit Macmil- 
lan’s match at making politics with peace 
and prosperity. the Labor Party’s Hugh 
Gaitskell coupled pie-in-the-sky welfare 
promises with reasons for tax reform that 
came oddly from the lips of a man whose 
brushes with manual labor have been at 
best fleeting. “People making these capital 
gains,” he had intoned, “should pay tax 
on them so that we who live by the sweat 
of our brow, or with our hands, could 
have it a little bit easier.” In the thick- 
ening fog of oratorical battle, Labor heck- 
lers twice howled down Tory Macmillan’s 
attempts at street-corner speeches in Scot- 
land and Yorkshire. And at Swansea, as 
Macmillan walked wearily toward a rail- 
road station entrance after a seven-speech 
day, a woman bystander suddenly as- 
sailed him with a loud “Boo-o0-00.” 
Rounding on his tormentor, the Prime 
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Minister of Great Britain shouted at her: 
“And boo to you, too.” 

Off with your Taxes. In his new ag- 
gressiveness, Macmillan early in the week 
fired off a taunt that overnight came to 
dominate the political infighting. Reeling 
off the list of Gaitskell’s promises (re- 
tirement at half pay for all, more schools, 
hospitals, housing), Macmillan asked: 
“How can you pay for all you promise?” 
Stung to anger, Hugh Gaitskell, onetime 
professional economist, retorted with yet 
another piece of pie-in-the-sky: ‘There 
will be no increase in the standard rate of 
income tax under a Labor government so 
long as normal peacetime conditions con- 
tinue.” And from London, Labor Party 
headquarters chipped in: “We are going 
to abolish sales tax on such essentials as 
clothes, furniture and many household 
goods.” In shocked response, newspapers, 
Tory candidates—and voters—all over 
Britain began to echo the question: “How 
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will it all be paid for?’ Macmillan pressed 
his advantage. “A gross piece of election- 
eering,” he sniffed. “They'd be driven to 
printing money.” 

At week's end, the argument that still 
raged on TV and on the hustings was 
whether Britain’s prosperity was being 
properly distributed and who could best 
spread it and keep it going. As Britain's 
ruling party for the last eight years, the 
Tories could claim with some truth that 
they were the builders of Britain’s cur- 
rent boom. But against that, Labor could 
appeal to the deep-rooted British feeling 
that no party should be kept in office too 
long. As election day approached, most of 
Britain’s political experts cagily refused 
to make predictions and many of Lon- 
don’s “turf accountants,” i.e., bookies, 
were refusing to handle election bets. At 
week's end those who would were offering 
odds of 5-to-3 against Labor. 


FRANCE 
Open Window 


Like two boxers eying each other across 
the ring, France’s Charles de Gaulle and 
Algerian rebel “Premier” Ferhat Abbas 
last week sat waiting for the next diplo- 
matic round. Silent hauteur was Paris’ 
first response to the counterproposals with 
which Abbas and his “Cabinet” had met 
De Gaulle’s offer of Algerian self-deter- 
mination (Time, Sept. 28). The rebels 
were still insisting that if France wanted 
a cease-fire in the five-year-old Algerian 
civil war, it must deal directly with their 
“provisional government.”’ but this De 
Gaulle had barred from the beginning. 
Equally unacceptable to Paris was Abbas’ 
scorn for De Gaulle’s hint that Algeria 
might be partitioned to protect the right 
of French settlers and the rebel leader's 
suggestion that no vote to settle Algeria’s 
future could be valid so long as the 
French army remained there. 

The danger was that France might take 
Abbas’ words at face value. In fact, much 
of what he said was clearly designed to 
establish a bargaining position, and some 
of it was equally clearly intended as win- 
dow dressing to make the idea of a pos- 
sible cease-fire palatable to extremist anti- 
French forces within the rebel ranks. The 
essential point was that for the first time 
since the fighting began the rebels had 
tacitly agreed to abide by the verdict of a 
peaceful Algerian referendum. 

Stepping in where the U.S. State De- 
partment feared to tread, Tunisia’s out- 
spoken President Habib Bourguiba chided 
the rebels for their harsh reply and plead- 
ed with both sides to get together quickly 
on a settlement. 

“To let the present chance for peace 
slip away would be criminal.” he insisted. 
“At last, De Gaulle and Ferhat Abbas 
agree to a free choice by the Algerian 
people . . . If I had been in the Algerians’ 
shoes. I would already have wired De 
Gaulle, ‘Arriving Orly Airport at such and 
such a time. Please send someone to meet 
me.” Hopefully, Bourguiba offered his 
services as referee: “I am ready to do 
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anything for peace ... act as a postman, 
anything. If it would help matters, I am 
ready to meet De Gaulle.” 

But if De Gaulle had shown no public 
interest in the rebels’ reply, neither had 
he publicly denounced it. The sides were 
closer together now than ever before, and 
it was a reasonable guess that both De 
Gaulle and the rebels were brooding over 
the next discreet effort to narrow the gap. 
As Rome's /] Tempo put it: “The door is 
closed, but the window is open.” 


SWITZERLAND 
The Slippery One 


As the blue police Volkswagen bus 
pulled up in front of the courthouse 
in Winterthur, Switzerland one day last 
week, a ripple of anticipation ran through 
the waiting crowd. “Here he comes,” 


yelled a photographer—and out stepped 
a curly-haired Englishman, bound for the 





Keystone 
Murperer Hume 


Kill and tell. 


most sensational trial Switzerland had 
seen in years. But the prisoner's names 
—Donald Hume alias Donald Brown alias 
John Stephen Bird—were not on the tips 
of Swiss tongues alone. In Britain, Hume 
is Scotland Yard's most notorious enemy 
—and jus about the slipperiest the Yard 
has ever had. 

Only 16 months ago, Britain was 
rocked by a Sunday Pictorial story that 
began with the words, “I, Donald Hume, 
do hereby confess...” The lurid con- 
fession was that Hume had hacked to 
pieces a car dealer named Stanley Setty 
murder that in two separate trials 
the Crown had never been able to prove. 
Convicted only of dumping Setty’s dis- 
membered body from a hired airplane, 
Hume got off with a mere eight years 
as an accessory. Upon his release, secure 
in the knowledge that he could never be 
retried for the murder, he sold his gaudy 


a 


story to the Pic for $5,600. When this 
nest egg began to run low, he replenished 
it by means of a couple of bank rob- 
beries. But each time police got enough 
evidence to go after him, he darted across 
the Channel to safety. 

"A Spot of Cash." In time, he set up 
headquarters in Zurich, where an auburn- 
haired beauty-shop owner named Trudi 
Sommer, 29. was only too happy to have 
him share her apartment. She thought he 
was a Canadian test pilot named Johnny 
Bird. Then, one night last January, for 
reasons he was never quite able to ex- 
plain. Hume wandered off to a church, 
where he drank up all the communion 
wine. Next morning, armed with a pistol, 
he turned up at a small branch of Zu- 
rich’s Gewerbebank to help himself to 
“a spot of cash.” 

When a teller balked. Hume shot and 
critically wounded him. Scooping up a 
meager $45, he ran out into the street 
just as the assistant teller rang the alarm. 
He killed a taxi driver who tried to stop 
him, was finally brought down by a 
24-year-old pastry cook after his pistol 
jammed, 

"Tell That Bum." In court last week, 
Hume put on the performance of his 
life. He yawned, hummed, shouted abuse, 
and tossed his black curls as witness after 
witness told what had happened that 
fatal morning. When the president of 
the court. mild-mannered Dr, Hans Gut, 
began with the formality of asking the 
prisoner his name, Hume snarled at the 
interpreter: “Tell that bum that he 
should know who I am!” 

With endless patience, the court lis- 
tened as Hume went over the story of 
his life—the mother whom he had to 
call “Auntie,” because she did not want 
him (the feeling was mutual); his dis- 
missal from the R.A.F., “after I had 
meningitis”; his history of crime, from 
the hacking up of the unfortunate Mr. 
Setty to the shooting of a British bank 
manager who “was crazy enough to tackle 
me.’ When the court finally got around 
to the case at hand, Hume blithely con- 
fessed all, grandly announced that he had 
refrained from shooting a 16-year-old 
bank apprentice who had chased him all 
the way “from the bank to where I was 
captured” only because the apprentice 
had the same color hair as Trudi Som- 
mer. At last, found guilty on five counts, 
ranging from murder to violation of Swiss 
regulations on resident aliens, Hume got 
the maximum penalty: life imprisonment, 
with the right to apply for “conditional 
release” after 15 years of good behavior. 

Ubiquitous Pic. But there was some- 
thing strangely familiar about the latest 
trial of Donald Hume: kindly Court 
President Gut had seen fit to let a man 
from the ubiquitous Swiday Pictorial pay 
Hume another reported $5,600 for the 
second installment of the Hume saga. To 
astonished reporters, Gut explained that 
part of the money would go to the rela- 
tives of the cab driver Hume murdered 

“The rest Hume can use to buy ciga- 
rettes or something in jail.” As police 
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hustled him off toward Regensdorf can- 
tonal penitentiary, Hume idly launched 
a kick at a photographer. Then, all 
smiles, he began to review his plans for 
the future—to finish his novel, The Tin 
of Tomatoes, join the prison jazz band 
as a trumpeter, and then “get the hell 
out of there, one way or another.” 


ITALY 


Social Insecurity 

For the ordinary Italian worker, whose 
weekly salary all goes for rent and pasta, 
the only hope for retirement is a pension 
—meager at best and by no means auto- 
matic. If he is privately employed, his 
fate is in the hands of a monstrous, 
Kafkaesque government bureau whose 
paper-shuffling overhead is so high that a 
man whose employer has paid in $15,000 
on his behalf over a 30-year period will re- 
ceive only $3,000 of it when he retires. 
The one Italian worker in eight who is a 
government employee fares somewhat bet- 
ter: provided he works nearly 20 years, he 
is eligible for an average pension of $30 
a month, 

Last week, as Rome basked in bright 
autumn sunshine, the plight of Italy’s 
pensioners was dramatized in a way that 
stung the conscience of the nation. 
Emerging from his office onto the bustling 
Via Nazionale, mustachioed Leopoldo de 
Virgilio, 40, head of the Ministry of De- 
fense personnel section, headed home for 
his midday siesta. As he reached the cor- 
ner of Via Napoli, a heavy-set man con- 
fronted him and asked: “May I have two 
minutes of your time?” Recognizing La- 
borer Galvino Lepori, 53, De Virgilio re- 
plied in annoyance: “I have nothing to 
say that you don’t know already.” At 
that, Lepori pulled a tiny Beretta 6.35- 
mm. pistol from the right pocket of his 
jacket and fired six times. Only one bullet 
missed, and De Virgilio died on the way 
to the hospital. 

Later, in Rome's Queen of Heaven jail, 
Lepori told his story: a onetime member 
of Italy’s proud carabinieri, he had been 
released from a mental hospital during 
World War II to fight in the Italian army. 
After the war, the Defense Ministry gave 
him a job chopping wood and raking 
leaves in his native Sardinia. Last year, 
still suffering from his old mental illness, 
Lepori decided to retire—only to discover 
that he had not been on the ministry's 
permanent rolls and, after 15 years as a 
“temporary laborer,” was not entitled to a 
pension. He argued his case Fou the 
ministry right up to De Virgilio, who had 
no recourse except to give him a final no. 
Then, as Rome's // Messagero said, in the 
tormented mind ef Galvino Lepori “our 
complex, cold bureaucracy took on flesh 
and blood in the form of De Virgilio.” 

At week's end, while Lepori dumbly 
awaited judgment, other Defense Minis- 
try personnel officers were checking their 
records to see whether De Virgilio had 
worked the statutory 19 years, six months 
and one day. If not, his wife and children, 
like Lepori, will have no legal right to a 
pension. 
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TURKEY 
Sergeants on Trial (Contd.) 


For two months, a smoke screen of 
evasion, misstatement and carefully cal- 
culated confusion had been thrown over 
the case of four U.S. sergeants on trial in 
Turkey for black-market dealings in cur- 
rency (Troe, Aug. 24 et seg.). Last week 
despite officialdom’s best efforts, the 
smoke screen began to lift. 

At the fifth session of the sergeants’ 
slow-motion trial, the prosecution, after 
a month of stalling, finally produced its 
star witness, Mrs. Sukran Gall, Turkish- 
born wife of a U.S. electrician, Admitting 
that she had been employed by the Turk- 
ish treasury to entrap the Americans, Mrs. 
Gall testified that she had bought nearly 





AGENT GALL 
The tricky trap. 


5,000 illicit dollars from three of the 
sergeants. But under questioning she ad- 
mitted she had never, in fact, received 
any money directly from the sergeants, 
instead had dealt through the Turkish 
manager of the N.C.O. club maintained 
by U.S. forces assigned to NATO's south- 
eastern headquarters in Izmir. 

After hearing Mrs. Gall out, Judge Re- 
sat Soysal ordered one of the Americans, 
Sergeant Giacomo Recevuto of Brooklyn, 
released on bail, Then; ignoring a prose- 
cition offer to agree to the bailing of 
two more of the sergeants, the judge set 
the next session of the trial some 25 days 
off—the longest interval yet. 

Kicks or Instruments. The smoke 
screen lifted even further at the compan- 
ion trial of three Turkish cops accused of 
beating Sergeants Dale McCuistion and 
James King in an attempt to make them 
confess to dealings with Mrs. Gall. Air 
Force Colonel Robert N. Wilkinson, the 
first U.S. officer to see the sergeants after 
their arrest, told the court he had not 
been permitted to talk to them until they 
had been in prison about 30 hours. When 


he did, “King was shaking nervously, 
could hardly speak, and had difficulty 
standing up . . . He had a secretion at 
the corfier of his mouth which appeared 
to be dried blood.” McCuistion, testified 
Wilkinson, was in worse shape: “He was 
crying and weeping and saying, ‘Colonel, 
they beat me within an inch of my life.’ ” 

The other U.S. witness was Lieut. Colo- 
nel Charles N. Moss, medical officer and 
commander of the Air Force hospital in 
Izmir. He told the court he was unable 
to get in to see the sergeants for some 
36 hours. When he did, he found Mc- 
Cuistion severely bruised in five places on 
his chest, shoulders and back. Asked by 
the judge if the bruises could have been 
caused resisting arrest, Moss replied: “It 
is unlikely that all were sustained resisting 
arrest. Some seem to have come from 
severe kicks or an instrument.” 

The Heart of the Matter. For their 
pains, Colonels Wilkinson and Moss were 
rewarded last week with orders transfer- 
ring them back to the U.S. on two weeks’ 
notice, U.S. military officials in Turkey 
would say only that the transfers were 
“for the good of the Air Force.” But 
Colonel Moss made things a bit more 
explicit. Though his Air Force career was 
at stake, he said, he felt he had to 
testify in the brutality trial “to retain 
my self-respect.” 

His dander up, Moss also fired off a 
five-page report on the sergeants’ case to 
Air Force headquarters in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, and in Washington, requesting 
an investigation “of the highest order,” 
i.e., by Congress. Noted the report flatly: 
“It is against American law, both military 
and civilian, to obtain confessions by 
force, brutality or torture .. .” Then, 
driving to the heart of the matter, Moss 
wrote that before the sergeants’ arrest, 
the morale of U.S. forces in Izmir was 
high, but now “service men here | feel | 
that they are being let down by their own 
civilian national representatives in high 
places. I have personal knowledge of one 
officer who has already submitted his res- 
ignation from the service and of three 
others who are seriously contemplating 
resigning because of . . . the drastic cur- 
tailment of their inalienable rights as 
Americans by American governmental of- 
ficials in Turkey.” 


POLAND 
One Man's Meat 


Once upon a time, before the Commu- 
nists took over, Poland produced all the 
food it could consume, and had lots leit 
over for sale abroad. But no longer. Now 
millions of tons of grain must be import- 
ed, and fortnight ago Warsaw city officials 
slapped on a meat ration of roughly 5 
lbs. per person per week. This sounded 
liberal, but the trick was to get it. By last 
week, queues were forming in front of 
Poland's butcher shops long before dawn, 
and generally, by the time half the wait- 
ing housewives had made their purchases, 
the butcher's stock ran out. 

For the most part, Poland’s food prob- 
lems today are man-made. In 1956, bow- 
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ing to the demands of a fierce peasantry, 
Polish Communist Boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka allowed farmers to leave Poland’s 
collectives and return to their private 
plots. But, Marxist that he is. Gomulka 
surrounded the peasants with a maze of 
economic controls. Last year, when the 
government pegged the price of potatoes 
too high, the peasants sold their potatoes 
to the state instead of using them as pig 
feed, then slaughtered their pigs prema- 
turely, thus sharply reducing the pork 
supply for 1959. State price fixing pro- 
duced much the same results with cattle, 
and on top of all this, a severe drought 
last summer cut deeply into meager fod- 
der stocks. 

Last week. in response to Gomulka’s 
pleas, Russia grudgingly agreed to sell the 
Poles 3,000 tons of meat—about one day's 
supply. Greater relief might come from 
Washington, where visiting Polish Agri- 
culture Minister Edward Ochab was re- 
portedly negotiating for $so million in 
U.S, surplus food. But in the long run, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and his planners were 
clearly committed to the proposition that 
Poland's only salvation lies in a return to 
collectivization. Difficulty was that they 
dared not try to bring it back by force, 
were reduced instead to touting a volun- 
tary system of cooperative “agricultural 
circles,” designed to introduce communal 
tractors as a subtle step in the direction 
of collectivization. 

Passing through Poland late in the week, 
U.S. Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son was asked what he thought of the 
agricultural-circle idea, responded that in 
the U.S. “we believe in the strength of 
the free market and of profit as a driving 
force in production.” When a Polish jour- 
nalist raised the question of the crop sup- 
ports that produce the U.S.’s whopping 
annual food surpluses, Benson was obliged 
to make some embarrassing qualifications 
about the free market and subsidized U.S. 
agriculture. But nobody in Poland doubt- 
ed for a moment that Wladyslaw Gomulka 
would cheerfully exchange his own farm 
problem for Ezra Benson's. 


THE BELGIAN CONGO 
Return of the Mundele 


For a prosperous half-century, tiny Bel- 
gium successfully ruled the vast, mineral- 
rich Congo with what seemed to be the 
most foolproof of colonial formulas: 
steady economic progress, combined with 
almost no political progress at all. But as 
the virus of nationalism spread across 
Africa and the newly autonomous repub- 
lics of Charles de Gaulle’s French Com- 
munity sprang up throughout the conti- 
nent, the Belgian Congo suddenly caught 
freedom fever. Early this year, after Léo- 
poldville, capital of the Congo, exploded 
in the bloodiest race riots the colony had 
known in a decade (Time. Jan. 19), Bel- 
gium hastily promised gradual independ- 
ence “without fatal delays and without 
rash haste.” Last week, despite all of Bel- 
gium’s careful timetables (local council 
elections next December, establishment 
of the first parliament next year), the 
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freedom-hungry Congo appeared to be 
hurtling headlong toward chaos. 

Since January, a bewildering array of 
60 political parties has emerged in the 
Congo. New groups and splinter groups 
form with such rapidity that one Congo- 
lese leader found that the party he heads 
had split in two while he was flying from 
Léopoldville to Brussels last week. The 
most powerful Congolese politician is Jo- 
seph Kasavubu, 42, one of Léopoldville’s 
ten native commune burgomasters. But 
Kasavubu’s Abako Party represents most- 
ly the Bakongo people of the southwest, 
who want immediate independence only 
for themselves. Abako’s chief rival is the 
National Congolese Movement Party, 
headed by a flamboyant convicted em- 
bezzler who wants independence without 





to the time when Belgian officials would 
come into a village at night to round up 
Congolese males for forced labor. Grad- 
ually, the blacks began to see these offi- 
cials as one all-powerful demon, whose 
lantern cast an evil spell. Though no one 
knows exactly who brought the legend of 
the evil White Man back to life, thou- 
sands of Congolese are today convinced 
that he is once again stalking the land to 
hypnotize blacks with his lantern and 
then grind them up into corned beef. 

Big & Quick. In recent weeks, nation- 
alist agitators have begun distributing 
long lists of license-plate numbers belong- 
ing to cars the Mundele is supposed to 
own. Some of the cars belong to Europe- 
ans, others to native political opponents 
of the listmakers; all are in peril of being 
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Tue Conco’s Kasavusu tN ACTION 
Descending choos. 


bothering with elections until later. From 
a Belgian point of view, there is little to 
choose between the two major parties 
or the 58 other varieties; the main objec- 
tive of all is to get rid of Belgian rule. 

Corned Beef & Congolese. Besides 
bombarding Belgian officials and mission- 
aries with letters threatening them with 
death unless they clear out, the Congolese 
have begun quarreling among themselves. 
Last week, at the Kitona paratroop base 
180 men were wounded, after a band of 
Bakongo tribesmen threw up picket lines 
to keep non-Bakongo workers away from 
their jobs. In Moanda, where the’ Abako 
Party has been accusing chiefs of selling 
out depinda (independence) for a million 
Congolese francs, at least one chief's 
house has been burned to the ground, and 
tension runs so high that Belgian young- 
sters now go to school escorted by troops 
carrying Tommy guns. 

But of all the sources of tension, the 
most dramatic has been the return of 
what the Congolese call the Mundele ya 
Mwinda, the White Man with the Lan- 
tern. The Mundele superstition goes back 


burned by mobs, and in the past week, 
dive have been. In Léopoldville, black 
parents have been taking their children 
out of schools whose teachers are said to 
be under the Mundele’s spell. A shipment 
of European sports cars with evil-looking 
radiators and outsized exhaust pipes near- 
ly got dumped in the river, when the 
story spread that these were the Mundele’s 
meat-grinding machines. And Africans and 
Belgians alike have been beaten up. mere- 
ly on the suspicion that they might be 
agents of the Mundele. 

Largely as a result of such terrorism, 
an estimated 7,000 Belgians have left the 
colony and European capital is fleeing as 
well, In Belgium, the feeling is growing 
that whatever the government decides to 
do about the Congo, its concessions will 
have to be big and quick. Says Léo Col- 
lard, president of the opposition Socialist 
Party: “It's no use finding unrealistic 
time schedules for gradual independence 
now that the Congolese seem determined 
to decide their own future. This we have 
to bear in mind, if we want to prevent 
a second Algeria.” 
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CUBA 
Voice of Opposition 


“Rascals. Cynics. Men without shame,” 
raged Prime Minister Fidel Castro, back 
on TV and so agitated that the pencil he 
uses for a baton in his harangues went 
flying across the room. The targets of his 
newest attack were the conservative Ha- 
vana dailies, Avance (circ. 22,000) and 
Diario de la Marina (circ. 28,000), which 
up to now have supported Castro, but 
are growing restive under his highhanded 
rule, Last week the papers sounded a 
loud, clear voice of opposition in Cuba, 
and the Prime Minister was infuriated. 
“They play the game for vested inter- 
ests,’ cried Castro, “for the enemies of 
Cuba, for the Trujillos, the war criminals, 
the monopolies. They have minds of three 
centuries ago.” 

Avance and Diario had committed the 
error of strong but well-reasoned argu- 
ments against a new Castro decree boost- 
ing import duties to 100% in some cases; 
the effect, noted the papers, may well be 
to reduce Cuba to the levels of undevel- 
oped Asian and African nations. 

The papers did not back down when 
Castro turned his wrath on them; they 
countered with the harshest criticism Cas- 
tro has met since taking office. “We are 
already very tired of so many threats,” 
said Diario in a front-page editorial, “of 
so many unjust and gratuitous accusa- 
tions.” Diario went on to a withering 
analysis of freedom under Castro; “Pub- 
lic figures may say one thing in private 
but on the speaker's stand they say some- 
thing else. That is not freedom of expres- 
sion but terror and adulation ... The 
idea has been created that everyone who 
disagrees is an undesirable element.” This 
kind of liberty, said Diario, is like a gar- 
den with the sign: “Enter—but beware 
of dogs.” Added Avance Columnist Agus- 
tin Tamargo: “You do not want news- 
papermen, Commander Castro; you want 
a record player.” 

Cuba had been waiting for just such 
straight talk. Diario sold out all over 
Havana, and congratulatory calls from 
across the island jammed the paper's 
switchboard. Editor José I. Rivero went 
home to find the place flooded with flow- 
ers from well-wishers. One group of wom- 
en offered to sit in front of the Diario 
building to guard it against any attack. 
Editor Rivero, ringing up 6,000 new sub- 
scriptions, followed through with four 
more columns of editorials and a little 
box noting the subscriptions with the 
headline: THANK YOU, FIDEL. 


MEXICO 
A Woman's World 


Mexicans believe in tradition, and no 
tradition is stronger than the annual In- 
dependence Day reading of the Grito de 
Dolores, Mexico’s declaration of inde- 
pendence, inside the church in Guana- 
juato state where the revolution against 
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Mayo 
Feminist De Castitto LepON 


Her place is everywhere. 


Spain began in 1810. By rule, the Presi- 
dent himself reads the declaration, or 
entrusts it to a high-ranking Cabinet 
minister. Three weeks ago, when Inde- 
pendence Day came around once more, 
President Adolfo Lépez Mateos shattered 
tradition. For the first time in history, 
he had the Grito read by a woman: 
Amalia de Castillo Ledén, Mexico's lead- 
ing feminist and the Under Secretary of 
Education for Cultural Affairs. 

Only a few years ago, such honor and 
position would have been unthinkable for 
a Mexican woman. Until well into the 
2oth century, a woman's place was in 
the home—except during wartime, when 
she was expected to fight like a man. She 
could not get a passport on her own, could 
not buy, sell or manage property without 
the consent of her husband or father. She 
could not legally leave home until she was 
30 (unless married), could not vote or 
practice law or medicine. As late as 1925. 
Archbishop José Mora y del Rio objected 
to feminine wage earning as a ‘North 
American custom.” 

The first upper-class woman to break 
the archbishop’s position was his own 
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MISPRINTED SEAWAY STAMP 
Its top is also its bottom. 


distant relative, Dolores del Rio, Mexico's 
ageless beauty, who made her first film in 
1g25. Since then the gradual path of 
feminine emancipation has paralleled 
Mexico's growing industrial boom. As 
new jobs were created, parents began 
giving daughters the education necessary 
to fill them. In 1953, President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines gave women the vote. The 
women have taken it from there. 

Today nine women are serving in Con- 
gress, three as federal judges. Twelve of 
the government’s 60 assistant prosecutors 
are women. The chief of the Federal 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Maria Cristina Salmoran de Tamayo, 36, 
has about 150 men working under her— 
including her own husband. A woman, 
Maria Lavalle Urbina, runs the federal 
prison and parole board; Francisca Do- 
lores Valdés de Lanz Duret is president 
and manager of Mexico City’s good grey 
daily, Zl Universal. In Mexico City alone 
there are more than 225 women lawyers; 
across the nation there are over 1,000 
chemists. At the National University, 
women studying to be veterinarians out- 
number men; the dental school is 30%, fe- 
male, the department of economics 25%. 

The tone for this new woman's world 
is well expressed by President Lépez 
teos. Says he: “A woman is a citizen 
who works for Mexico. We must not 
treat her differently from a man, except 
to honor her more.” 


CANADA 
Upside-Down Seaway 


The stamps had an odd look. No matter 
how she turned the red, white and blue is- 
sue commemorating the St. Lawrence Se 
way opening,* Mildred Mason, 20, a ste- 
nographer for a Winnipeg theater chain, 
could not get them right side up. She 
looked closer and realized that the center 
design and some lettering on 27 newly 
purchased stamps were upside down. 

Stenographer Mason and five others 
promptly formed a_ syndicate, notified 
Winnipeg Stamp Dealer Kasimir Bileski 
of their find. Astounded at the error, the 
first to reach the public in Canada’s cen- 
tury of stamp printing, Bileski offered the 
syndicate $1,000 a stamp. 

The Winnipeg find—in August— 
touched off a treasure hunt for the upside- 
down seaways. Only a few were lucky. The 
Post Office Department, which guessed 
that 600 stamps had been reversed be- 
tween printings, quickly found 300 of 
them. Possibly 200 more had been located 
by dealers or collectors; the rest were 
lost. Last week the Winnipeg syndicate 
took up Dealer Bileski’s offer, sold him 
16 of the stamps for $16,000. For alert 
Mildred Mason, who first noticed the 
upside-down seaway, the initial reward 
was a right-side-up $5,500. 

















Identical in design, except for national iden- 
tification, with the a4¢ U.S, Seaway commemora 
tuon stamp. 
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The dingy Baptist church near the 
Kremlin, one of the few churches still 
open in Moscow, was jammed with some 
1,500 Russians, most of them of the same 
generation as the big. intense man who 
stood in the pulpit. The preacher: tour- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, a high apostle of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. With 
an interpreter at his side, Mormon Benson 
spoke with great emotion, poured out his 
thoughts with eloquent simplicity. Said 
he: “Be not afraid. Keep his Command- 
ments. Love one another. Love all man- 
kind. Strive for peace, and all will be 
well. Truth will endure. Time is on the 
side of truth.” Many in the congregation 
wept, and when Benson finished speaking, 
his listeners broke out a fluttering sea of 
white handkerchiefs, sang a farewell hymn 
to Benson and his entourage: God Be 
With You Till We Meet Again. 

Alone and afoot on Hollywood Boule- 
vard in the small hours, TV's volatile 
Producer-Actor Desi (J Love Lucy) Ar- 
naz, 42, was collared last month by rov- 
ing plain-clothes vice squadmen, booked 
on a “plain drunk” rap, Protesting his 
sobriety and threatening to call his friend, 
G-Man J, Edgar Hoover, into the case, 
Arnaz finally coughed up $21 bail, was 
driven home by his chauffeur. Last week 
when the case came up in court, Arnaz 
did not. Bail forfeited. Case closed. 

After 53 years on the concert stage 
since his childhood debut as a violin vir- 
tuoso, Jascha Heifetz, 58, will soon ex- 
pand his previous teaching activities, be 
a full professor of music at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. He will 
teach pupils who will get no grades, cred- 
its or medals for their showings. Why this 
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Proressor HEIFETZ 
Good enough. 
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new vocational tangent? “Violin playing 
is a perishable art,” explained Heifetz. 
“Tt must be passed on as a personal skill; 
otherwise it is lost." Then Heifetz fondly 
recalled his old violin professor in czarist 
Russia: “He said that some day I would 
be good enough to teach.” 

For the third time since early last year, 
Actress Sarah Churchill, 44, was hauled 
in by the law for public drunkenness. This 
time, in London, she got off with a $5.60 
fine, after a constable testified that Sir 
Winston’s daughter “appeared to be try- 
ing to hold a sort of political meeting” 
all by herself in a local snack bar. 

Having made out well on the English 
already at her command, blonde Bride 
Anne-Marie (“Mia”) Rockefeller, Nor- 
wegian daughter-in-law of New York's 





STUDENT ROCKEFELLER 





Well enough. 

Governor, decided to put a high gloss on 
her second tongue. At Manhattan's Co- 
lumbia University School of General Stud- 
ies, Mia plunged into an intermediate 
English course for foreign students, four 
one-hour classes a week. 

From Waltham, Mass. came news that 
Brandeis University has taken on Eleanor 
Roosevelt, 75 next week, as a visiting 
lecturer. Brandeis Trustee Roosevelt will 
conduct a small seminar about once a 
month through the current school year, 
concentrate on the United Nations in a 


course called Politics 175c, International 
Organization and Law. 


Nobel Peace Prizewinning Missionary- 
Physician Albert Schweitzer, 84, went to 
Copenhagen to accept a Sonning Prize 





NoBELMEN SCHWEITZER & BOHR 
Sure enough. 


(the Danish equivalent of a Nobel award 
and worth about $14,250), plus some $35.- 
625 in other windfall gifts that will be 
applied to his famed jungle hospital in 
Gabon, central Africa. That evening, at a 
state banquet in Copenhagen's Christian- 
borg Castle, Dr. Schweitzer met another 
Nobelman, Denmark’s aging (74) Atomic 
Physicist Niels Bohr, for the first time. 
Seated together, the two talked seriously, 
reportedly found themselves in complete 
agreement that nuclear test explosions 
should be stopped. 

Rhode Island's grandest old man, Dem- 
ocratic Senator Theodore Francis Green, 
rose as usual at 7 a.m., breakfasted on an 
apple, an orange, wheat flakes, toast, and 
a glass of milk. Then, in his ancestral 
mansion in Providence, he turned his at- 
tention to all sorts of packages, greeting 
cards, phone calls. It was his g2nd birth- 
day. Bachelor Green, an infantry officer 
in the Spanish-American War, was pleas- 
antly bored with his celebrity as the old- 
est man ever to serve in the U.S. Con- 
gress. But he bridled at an interviewer's 
query as to whether he plans to run for 
re-election next year. Gazing at his ques- 
tioner piercingly, Senator Green showed 
a flash of indignation, gave a tart reply: 
“If you don’t mind my saying so, it is a 
foolish question.” 

It was near midnight in the sleeping Ba- 
varian city of Bamberg (pop. 76,800) 
when some oddball, armed with a bucket 
of white oil paint and bursting with per- 
verse zeal, got to working on a great 
carved door of Bamberg’s 700-year-old 
cathedral. In the morning, there for all 
Bambergers to see, stood a legend in Ger- 
man, sloshed in letters a foot and a half 
high: “Elvis Presley—My God.” Dream- 
boat Groaner Presley was on U.S. Army 
duty some 1oo miles from the scene of 
his deification. 
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The Main Street Journal’ 


Measured by the tastes and habits of 
the ordinary newspaper reader, the Wall 
Street Journal is agonizingly dull. For 
determinedly conservative makeup, the 
Journal’s front page—six solid columns of 
type unrelieved by a picture—has no rival 
among U.S. metropolitan dailies. Its 
stories can hardly be called sensational: 
a looming shortage in milk bottles, pot- 
holes in the Inter-American Highway, a 
slump in the price of dried fruit, a rise in 
individual assets—to cite but a few of the 
subjects that rated Page One play last 
week. 

But the Journal’s reader is far from or- 
dinary. On the average, say the Journal’s 


Dow 
For 


promotion men, he earns $22,648 a year— 
an income that should insulate him from 
their come-on ads: “I Was Tired of ‘Liv- 
ing on Peanuts’ So I Started Reading the 
Wall Street Journal.” He does not reside 
near Wall Street; the Journal has more 
readers in California than New York, and 
its subscribers live in virtually all of the 
3,044 counties in the continental U.S. The 
chances are good that he owns stock sold 
in at least one of the 14 markets whose 
activities the Journal logs regularly. The 
chances are even better that he lives in 
that vast community to which Journal 
President Bernard Kilgore has staked a 
grandiloquent claim: “Everyone who is 
engaged in making a living or is interested 
in how other people make a living.” 

From 32,000 to 625,000. In 20 years, 
50-year-old Barney Kilgore has presided 
over the transformation of the Wall Street 
Journal from a Depression echo of Wall 
Street to the fastest-moving daily in the 
U.S. Since 1940, circulation has grown 109- 
fold, from 32,000 to 625,000, ranking the 
Journal among the top ten U.S. dailies. 
The country’s only real contender for the 
title of national daily, the Journal is print- 
ed simultaneously in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, San Francisco and Dallas; 
beginning next year it will be printed near 
Springfield, Mass., and in Cleveland as 
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well. Its 286 fulltime editorial staffers are 
scattered through 20 U.S. news bureaus, 
three in Canada and eight overseas. 

The Journal's success story parallels the 
prodigious post-Depression growth of the 
business community, where stocks and 
bonds traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone are worth some $382 bil- 
lion today, v. $96 billion just two decades 
ago. Its high status is a far cry from its 
humble and parochial birth. Brainchild of 
three young men named Charles H. Dow, 
Edward D. Jones and Charles M. Berg- 
stresser, who had made a modest mark by 
peddling financial news to customers 
around Wall Street, the Journal was con- 
ceived as a stock-market chronicle in 
1889. When Dow, Jones & Co. was sold in 





PHILLIPS KILGORE 


alumni, among them Robert M. Feemster 
(°33), chairman of Dow Jones’s executive 
committee, Advertising Director Theodore 
Callis (°30), and Executive Editor Robert 
I. Bottorfi, who was a °29 classmate of 
Kilgore’s. One notable exception is the 
Journal’s young (33), able managing edi- 
tor, Warren H. Phillips, a graduate of 
Queens College ('47) in New York City. 
Managing Editor Phillips runs the edi- 
tion-to-edition operation, from the securi- 
ty tables to Page One, where appear the 
regular columns—the Commodity Letter, 
the Tax Report, the Business Bulletin, 
the Washington Wire and, when the oc- 
casion demands, the big news story, e¢.g., 
Khrushchev’s visit, which a quartet of 
Journal staffers covered exhaustively. 
There too is the Journal's particular trade- 
mark, the “leader”—an exhaustive, multi- 
ple-reported, multiple-edited analysis of 





Ben Martin 
JONES 


people who are tired of peanuts, well-set tables. 


1go2 to Clarence Walker Barron, a self- 
taught finance expert from Boston, Bar- 
ron kept the Journal hard on course. 

Not until after the great crash of 1929 
did the Journal gradually begin to take on 
a new character, opening its pages to busi- 
ness as well as financial news. In 1935 
Bernard Kilgore, a rising young hand six 
years out of Indiana’s DePauw Univer- 
sity—whence he had been plucked by 
Dow Jones President and DePauw Alum- 
nus Kenneth C. Hogate—was put to writ- 
ing a revolutionary new Page One column, 
“What's News,” a summary of national 
and international events. He made such a 
success at this and other assignments that 
Hogate promoted him to managing editor 
in 1940, with free rein to engineer other 
enlargements in the Journal's charter. 

Leaders & Limbs. Kilgore, who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency in 1945, whipped 
up sO many innovations that one Wall 
Streeter complained that the Journal be- 
longed to “auto dealers in Keokuk.” Kil- 
gore never denied it. Says he: “If you are 
publishing in Elkhart, Ind., you have got 
to edit for the Elkhart reader. The busi- 
ness community is our Elkhart.” Kilgore’s 
geographical positioning of the business 
community is unwittingly apt. Not en- 
tirely by chance, the Journal’s upper edi- 
torial echelons are stacked with DePauw 


some industry or trend. Two leaders run 
each day on Page One, accompanied by a 
third, which the Journal calls an “A head,” 
on such semibusinesslike subjects as life 
in Macao, new heart-disease drugs, the sci- 
ence of shaving, the Hula-Hoop fad. These 
features are the frosting for Journal read- 
ers, while the tables and statistics inside 
are their meat and potatoes. 

Amid this substantial fare, readers of 
the Journal are at times startled by some 
unexpected editorial positions, e.g., its op- 
position to the U.S.’s armed intervention 
during last year’s crisis in Lebanon, its 
view that even Communist Paul Robeson 
was entitled to a passport. Sometimes, 
too, the Journal ventures out on a limb 
and falls off: “The long-embattled, highly 
maligned Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson,” it flatly predicted on Nov. 
1, 1957, “finally is on his way out.”’ Dur- 
ing the 1958 recession, with similar clair- 
voyance, it foresaw a federal tax cut. 

Through all this, the Journal maintains 
what Editor Vermont C. (for Connecti- 
cut) Royster defines, not without pride, 
as “roth Century Liberalism.” Above all, 
it keeps its pencil sharpened Monday 
through Friday for that fellow who is 
making a living or is interested in how 
others make a living, and who will never 
be satisfied with peanuts. 
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Space Available on these Fall Sailings: 


SAN FRANCISCO TO HONOLULU — 


October 26, November 2, 27, December 21 
LOS ANGELES TO HONOLULU — 

October 20, November 13, December 9, 22 
HONOLULU TO SAN FRANCISCO — 

Oct. 19, 26, 31, Nov. 18, Dec, 14 


HONOLULU TO LOS ANGELES — 


November 7, December 2, 30 


Sail now on a sleek, modern Matson liner for the best Fall vacation ever! 
Enjoy 44% days each way of fun-filled activity on a glamorous resort- 
at-sea! Sun, swim, play deck sports, dine and dance away radiant nights! 
Enjoy superb food, delight in friendly Matson service, your choice of 


sparkling entertainment. Fares include all this: 


TRANSPORTATION Weekly sailings between San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Honolulu, All First Class, completely air-conditioned. STATEROOM with individual 
temperature control. ALL MEALS—and how you'll love every bountiful one of them! 
Also ‘tween meal snacks, bouillon on deck, evening buffets. ENTERTAINMENT Won 
derful 9-day program of fun for everyone. Something to do from morning ‘til night 
Polynesian entertainment, too! SPECIAL ACTIVITIES Swimming pool, deck sports, 
tournaments, hula lessons, camera clinics, parties. FINE SERVICE One highly-trained 
Matson employee for every 2 passengers! COMPLIMENTARY Deck chair, daily news- 


paper, movies 
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Matson Lines * The Oceanic Steamship Company Offices: New York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Dallas, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C, 
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You'll love the lightness 
of imported 


DUFF GORDON 
SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United 
States than any other imported sherry. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO.,INC.,NEW YORK 17,N.Y. | 
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"News" from China 


At 5 Sharp Street West. in the heart 
of Hong Kong. stands a handsome new 
eight-story building, with its grilled en- 
trance locked round the clock. Not even 
the postman with registered mail gets 
past the portal guards unquestioned. The 
40 inmates who work, eat, sleep, exercise 
and even procreate inside cannot leave 
without passing the muster of the senti- 
nels. The roof bristles with six radio an- 
tennas, attentively tuned to Peking. This 
is the Hong Kong bureau of Hsinhua, or 
New China News Agency—the key link in 
the communications chain that is the 





Western journalism, often send out crisp, 
brief, seemingly impartial stories, but the 
party line is never missing: SALT PRO- 
DUCTION UP IN CHINA, headlined the Iraq 
Times, a Hsinhua user, over a recent dis- 
patch. Often the line is tweezered in with 
surgical care. During President Eisenhow- 
er’s late-summer tour of Europe, Hsinhua 
accounts sounded impersonal, but empha- 
sized policy conflicts among the NATO 
allies: “The appearance of Eisenhower 


and Macmillan on TV was meant to be a 
show of ‘cordiality’ and ‘solidarity’ .. . 
yet even in such a public performance, 
Macmillan spoke at the beginning of the 
broadcast of the ‘differences’ between the 


Hstnuyva’s HONG KonG HEADQUARTERS 
Where they work, eat, sleep and procreate. 


West’s only steady source of news from 
Communist China. 

On the Line. In the 22 years since it 
was born in the caves of Yenan, Hsinhua 
has grown into a formidable propagan- 
Its radio-teletype network 
throughout Europe, Africa, Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America gets regular 
transmissions from Peking. It has 31 bu- 
reaus in Red China; outside, in addition 
to the big Hong Kong office, it staffs bu- 
reaus in most Western European capitals, 
in Moscow, Damascus, New Delhi, Bagh- 
dad, Cairo, Havana—an estimated 30 in 
all. 

What Hsinhua beams to the free world 
is carefully audited by Western newsmen 
because there is so much interest in Red 
China and so few ways to get the news.* 
Hsinhua correspondents, using the arts of 





* Only two newsmen based in Peking-—-one from 
Britain's Reuters and one from Agence France 
Presse-—-represent the free world’s press. They 
may not leave Peking or send a single line with- 


out the approval of the government. Last week 











Correspondent Frederick Nossal of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, which has long been friendly 
toward Red China, was en route to Peking to 


establish the free 


in Red Chir 


press’s first newspaper bureau 
s capital. 





U.S.A. and Britain.” At times Hsinhua 
plays another role: correspondents in 
Cambodia send home to Red China flat- 
tering stories about the country, which are 
gratefully reprinted in the Cambodian 
press—with full credit to Peking. 

In Hsinhuaese. Currently embarked on 
an ambitious expansion program, Hsinhua 
is concentrating its greatest effort among 
the nations wavering between East and 
West. Purveying its free service, not only 
to the press but to government depart- 
ments, foreign embassies, important busi- 
ness firms and even individuals, Hsinhua 
is making a hard pitch in the struggle for 
the allegiance of undecided nations. 

Last week. on the eve of the anniversary 
celebrations on the mainland (see ForeIGN 
News), Hsinhua’s Hong Kong bureau 
even tried a capitalistic-style venture into 
public relations. Staffers made one of their 
rare appearances outside the building on 
Sharp Street, played host to some 480 
(non-Western journalists, diplo- 
mats, college prolessors) at a beer, wine 
and nibbles reception at the Gloucester 
Hotel. Asked how many Hsinhua staffers 
there are in Hong Kong, one replied in 
good Hsinhuaese: “Oh, we have several 
journalists.” 


guests 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... ONE OF A SERIES 


God made the world and all things therein... 
and has made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on the face of the earth... 


(ST. PAUL, ACTS 17;24-28) 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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BALANCED BEAUTY 


Turn your eye for beauty to a mighty satisfying sight! First look 
says it’s an Olds . . . and every view says it’s sparkling new! 
Inside and out, Olds captures the very spirit of the Rocketing 
‘60's . . . with 15 glowing Magic-Mirror Finishes . . . with new 
interior elegance in a wider range of color harmony. Best of all 
it’s balanced beauty, in the very best of taste. Obviously, Olds for 
1960 is for you—if you demand the finest the medium-price 


class has to offer! 


QUADRI-BALANCED RIDE 


Come for the most satisfying ride you ever tried! Come tor a 
Quadri-Balanced Ride in a ‘60 Rocket! You feel the bed-rock 
stability of the Wide-Stance Chassis enjoy the fluid-smooth 
ness of new nylon-sleeved shock absorbers. You ride in silence 
with 50°7, thicker, live-action body mounts to absorb road noise 
and shock. You ride with the protection of the safer Guard-Beam 
Frame that surrounds the passenger compartment stop with 
confidence thanks to cool-running Air-Scoop Brakes on all four 
wheels. There’s new front seat passenger room, too, Olds engt- 
neers have trimmed the transmission hump by over 2007! Make 
this your year to go Olds! Your local authorized Quality Dealer 


is ready with all it takes to assure your /asting satisfaction! 


A New Balance Of Power! 


NEW REGULAR ROCKET ENGINE — Standard 
on all dollar-saving Dynamic 88 models, brings you 
Rocket “Go" on lower-cost, regular gasoline. Thrifty 
Econ-O-Way carburetor and Expressway Axle mean 
more miles per dollar—you save about a dollar a fill! 
This is the Rocket that’s extra easy on your pocket! 





>— NEW PREMIUM ROCKET ENGINE — Spirited, 
super performance for all Super 88 and Ninety-Eight 


models. Designed for maximum action from premium 
fuel. Features Multi-Jet carburetor. Compression ratio 
9.75 to 1; 315 high-compression horsepower. 
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He made a magic wire talk your language... 


ir was different then. The old enemy 


of distance prowled everywhere. 






» And people were separated by the 


bigness of this land. 
That was what started young 
Alec Bell thinking. He knew well 


what it meant to be shut off from the 


sounds of familiar voices. You see, 


he was a teacher of the deaf. 


It wasn’t casy—explaining sound to those who knew 

only silence. He had to take hold of sound and pry 

loose her secrets. He had to find out what she looks like. 
What she’s made of. And then he learned that sound was 
willing to learn from him. 

So he taught sound to change herself into a new form— 
electricity that wiggled up and down along a wire 


and carried with it all the laughter and sadness and anger 


and love of men’s everyday conversation. Wherever 
they strung Alec’s wire, distance just shriveled 

away. The plain, friendly speech of the western farmer 
could be heard, clear and distinct, in Boston. A man in 
New York could find out how things were going in 
California without even raising his voice. Alexander 


Graham Bell’s telephone was talking their language. 


Some inventions change the way people live all over the 
world. If so many of them have happened in America, 
it’s because in this country there’s always a dream of doing 
things better. And part of that dream is that each of us 


can make it come true. 


2. Hancock 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





MUTUAL 


Ask your Jobn Hancock Agent about our new Signature Series—the most advanced life insurance contracts for every need. 
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MEDICINE 





Viruses & Cancer (Contd.) 


A surgeon who turned cancer researcher 
after he saw his own son die of leukemia 
announced last week the first strong evi- 
dence linking viruses (or particles not yet 
distinguishable from viruses) with a wide 
variety of human cancers. The report to 
the American College of Surgeons in At- 
lantic City by Buffalo's Dr. James Thom- 
as Grace Jr. was the most momentous 
development to date in the intensive ef- 
fort to show that viruses or similar parti- 
cles are involved in human cancer and 
may actually cause many forms of it. 

Though viruses have been known for 50 
years to cause some animal cancers, only 
in the last few years has it become medi- 
cally respectable to suggest such a link in 
human forms of this deadly family of dis- 
eases. Search for the link was intensified 
after Drs. Sarah E. Stewart and Bernice 
E. Eddy of the National Institutes of 
Health showed the potency and versatility 
of a mouse cancer virus (Time, July 27). 

Startling Results. Dr. Grace, now 36, 
was a fast-rising surgeon in Nashville, 
Tenn. in 1955, when his two-year-old son 
died of leukemia. Dr. Grace gave up his 
surgical practice, moved to Buffalo’s Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute. As senior 
research surgeon, he began tracking down 
virus clues to cancer. Early reports on 
the Stewart-Eddy polyoma virus gave him 
a strong lead. So did studies by Chicago’s 
Dr. Steven O. Schwartz, who induced leu- 
kemia in mice with material from human 
patients. But Dr. Schwartz’s work was 
confined to leukemia victims. Dr. Grace 
reached out to cover 20 different kinds 
of human cancer—acute and chronic leu- 
kemia, malignant melanoma, carcinoma 
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RESEARCHER GRACE 
Trailing the killers. 
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in the breast, colon, ovary, and lung, 
Hodgkin’s disease, several soft-tissue sar- 
comas, brain tumors, and rectal polyps, 
which are benign at first but may later 
become malignant. 

Reporting for his four-man research 
team, Dr. Grace described an elaborate 
effort to find something in human cancer 
that would multiply in tissue culture (as 
the polio and polyoma viruses are grown) 
and would then cause cancer when inject- 
ed into animals. In 13 months, with 1,000 
mice, the effort failed. But the researchers 
also took material from 125 cancer vic- 
tims, processed it rigorously to exclude 
cell fragments and all known viruses, then 
injected what was left directly into new- 
born mice and hamsters. The results were 
startling. 

Years & Millions? Of about 1,600 mice 
so treated, 150 have developed tumors 
within six months. The “take” was great- 
est (so%) with material from a nerve- 
cell tumor, is also high (189% ) with acute 
leukemia. The take is low with extracts 
from human breast cancer. Yet 90% of 
the mouse tumors have been cancers of 
the breast, showing that the site of the 
original cancer has little or nothing to do 
with where the material will induce can- 
cer. Also striking is the fact that many 
mice develop multiple tumors. Some of 
these depend for their growth on the ani- 
mal’s hormone balance (one gravid mouse 
developed a 2-cm. tumor that disappeared 
after she littered, then recurred and killed 
her when she was bred again). But not 
all: Dr. Grace’s team produced several 
breast tumors in males—as rare in mouse 
as in man. 

When the researchers took material 
from apparently healthy tissues of mouse 
cancer victims and injected it into fresh 
animals, the speed of tumor induction 
doubled. This suggests that, like many 
known viruses, the cancer-causing parti- 
cles adapt themselves to grow in the new 
host species and may be widespread 
through the body. 

Antibody tests have proved that Dr. 
Grace’s cancer-causing agent is not the 
polyoma virus. The answers to what it is 
and whether it will lead to protection 
against human cancer may take years 
(and millions of mice) to find. 


Danger in the Hospital 

The scene in the operating theater of 
Boston’s Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
was typical of the best in U.S. medicine. 
Carefully scrubbed surgeons and nurses 
in sterile caps, masks, gowns and gloves 
glided around the table with smooth effi- 
ciency. The senior scrub nurse knew the 
senior surgeon’s methods so well that he 
rarely had to ask for an instrument. A 
laconic New Englander, he uttered hardly 
a word. One thing that set this operation 
apart: in the theater, also sterile-garbed, 
was Microbiologist Ruth B. Kundsin, who 
took air samples every few minutes to test 
for harmful bacteria floating over the 
patient’s widely opened abdomen. For 
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Syd Stoen 
Surceon ApaAMs & NURSE 
Trapping the toughs. 


more than an hour the bacteria count 
stayed reassuringly low. 

The senior surgeon removed a diseased 
ovary and appendix. Then he was called 
out of the theater and turned over the job 
of closing the wound to an assistant. This 
man was, as Dr. Kundsin told the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons last week, “a 
loquacious type.” Though he wore the 
conventional double-thickness, sterilized 
gauze mask, he breathed heavily through 
it. The bacteria count in the air increased 
fivefold. After the operation, Dr. Kund- 
sin took smears from the young resident’s 
nose and throat. The cultures proved 
him to be a fertile carrier of Staphylo- 
coccus aureus—and some strains of staph 
are the deadliest bacteria now plaguing 
hospitals in the U.S. and all other coun- 
tries where modern, miracle-drug med- 
icine is practiced. 

Doctors & Menaces. Spread of infection 
within hospitals appeared to be under 
control a generation ago, thanks to uni- 
versal use of Listerian antiseptic and asep- 
tic techniques. In those days, 90% or 
more of potentially fatal infections were 
picked up on the outside, and the hospital 
was the place to go to be cured. Today, 
even in the best hospitals, more than half 
of all fatal infections are acquired inside 
the hospital, where they attack patients 
already weakened by other diseases or by 
operations. 

With the wholesale, often haphazard 
use of antimicrobial drugs (sulfas and 
antibiotics), easy-to-kill bacteria are be- 
coming rarer, while resistant strains, espe- 
cially of Staph. @ureus, are rampant. As 
Boston’s Dr. Carl Waldemar Walter told 
the surgeons: “These drugs kill the sissies 
among the bacteria and leave the toughs.” 
Philadelphia’s Dr. Robert I. Wise re- 
ported a nationwide eruption of “hot” 
staph strains since 1950. Doctors and 
nurses are the greatest menace: in some 
areas, 67% of them are healthy carriers 
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His suit, by 


the one and only 





It’s only natural that a man of discrimination should wear 


suits by Society Brand. Their ease and elegance 

reflect the modern trend; their superlative fabrics and 
perfection of tailoring underscore his own good style 
sense. All this was never better exemplified than in this 
fall’s Society Brand suits... a bit leaner, a bit trimmer, 


a bit Continental. And immensely complimentary. 


SOCIETY BRAND 
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of hot staph, as against 30% of their | 
patients. By contrast, the rate among 
people who have had what Dr. Walter 
called “no close contact with the health 
industry” is trifling. 

Booties for All. Surgeons rated hos- 
pital infection as the most pressing prob- 
lem aired at Atlantic City: 2,000 of them 
jammed a morning-long session to discuss 
it, and among the scient#ic exhibits the 
biggest crowds were around a booth where 
the Huggins Hospital of Wolfeboro, N.H. 
demonstrated its exacting anti-infection 
routines. Here Administrator Stanley 
Read and Boston University’s Surgeon 
Ralph Adams (who operates at Huggins ) 
spelled out the steps on the road to 
safety: 

@ Floors, walls and furniture in operating 
rooms and corridors must be scrubbed | 
often with fresh _disinfectant-detergent 
solution. 

@ Inside the operating room, before and | 
between operations, the floor must be 
swilled with this solution, the excess be- 
ing removed by a wet-pickup vacuum 
cleaner. Ultraviolet lamp tubes girdle the 
operating room, high enough to offer no 
risk of skin burns. 

@ Between corridor and operating suite 
is an “exchange area.” Everybody who 
passes this must first put on conductive 
booties over his shoes. Inside, he dons 
sterile cap and gown and scrubs (with 
antiseptic) for ten minutes. Patients, even 
on stretchers, get fresh sterile coverings 
and masks at the door. 

Perhaps most important is the final 
masking of surgeons and nurses. Despite 
double-thickness or deflector masks 
(Time, March 2), Dr. Adams insisted 
that the fitted filter mask is the only sure 
preventive of bacterial infection spread- 
ing from doctor to patient. The model he 
favors comprises two layers of copper 
wire cloth (mosquito screening) with a 
layer of Fiberglas (in the form of Filter- 
down) in between. This filter, developed 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, con- 
tains no holes more than half as big as 
staphylococci, thus blocks their passage 
completely. Since the mask is molded 
snugly to the face, many surgeons fear 
that it will hinder their breathing. Not 
so, said Dr. Adams: it is as easy to 
breathe through as properly placed gauze, 
and it keeps spectacles from steaming. 
The filter costs $3, can be used and ster- 
ilized daily for six months or more. 

Proof of the Huggins program's value 
was in its digures for infections after oper- 
ations. In U.S. hospitals generally, the 
rate ranges up to 5%, and 2% is accept- 
able in the best. At Huggins it used to be 
1.4%; in 15 months since the Adams- 
Read routine was enforced, it has dropped 
to .25%—two cases in Soo patients. 
Cracked a visiting college member: “The 
thinking surgeon’s filter!” 


Unsung Hero 
In war and peace, oceans of blood | 
have been drawn from healthy volunteer | 
donors and transfused into the veins of 
surgery patients and victims of a wide | 
variety of diseases and injuries. The sub- | 
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$129°° 


BIGGEST BUY IN STEREO 


“Stowaway” speaker 
operates in remote position 
for 2-piece stereo; or stowed 
in back of main cabinet for 
single-unit stereo. 

Fits all rooms, 


FROM CBS ELECTRONICS... Stereo 1 
HIGH FIDELITY CONSOLE PHONOGRAPH 
WITH REMOTE “STOWAWAY” SPEAKER 





ALL these great Columbia features: 


e Four speakers—two 6”, two 4” 
e Columbia-designed push-pull amplifier 
e Exclusive Columbia CD Cartridge 


e Automatic changer plays 
all records, all speeds 
e Four controls 


All-new console with the greatest advance in the field of sound: Columbia 
Stereo 1. Interlocking circles of sound sweep through the room in every 
direction surrounding you with the magic of a “‘live’’ performance. Makes 
your present records sound better, and new stereo records, too. Fine mahogany 
finish (model C-1148) only $129.95* complete. Also in walnut or blonde. 
Model C-1150 has above features plus built-in Columbia High Fidelity 


AM/FM radio. Only $199.95. At your local dealer. 
*Slightly higher in parts of South and West, 


Columbia Phonographs, 
405 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SOUND 
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TURBO-PROP VISCOUNT... powered by 4 Rolls-Royce engines 


TCA offers more 
U.S. to Canada flights 


than all other airlines combined! 


TCA...one of the world's great airlines... 
serving 7 U.S. “Gateway Cities" — Boston, 
New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago and Seattle/Tacoma. 
When you think of Canada...think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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Irving Kaufman 
SurGEON LEWISOHN 
Unknown to the millions he has saved. 


stance that keeps the stored blood from 
clotting and makes it usable in trans- 
fusions is sodium citrate. The man who 
perfected the citration process back in 
1g1s is still active, though probably not 
one in a hundred of the millions who 
owe their lives to his transfusion method 
could name him. Unaccountably, he has 
never received a Nobel Prize. 

Last week in Atlantic City, the American 
College of Surgeons belatedly bestowed its 
highest academic honor, an honorary fel- 
lowship, on Transfusion Pioneer Richard 
Lewisohn, 84. Born and educated in Ger- 
many, Dr. Lewisohn came to the U.S. in 
1907, and within a year joined the surgi- 
cal staff of Manhattan’s Mount Sinai 
Hospital. He has been there ever since. 
Besides his historic work on citration, 
Dr. Lewisohn introduced more drastic 
(and proportionately more effective) op- 
erations for stomach ulcers, and pioneered 
in using the first crude preparations 
of folic-acid antagonists against cancer. 
Though technically retired, Dr. Lewisohn 
follows closely the war on cancer, still 
visits Mount Sinai’s Cell Research Lab- 
oratory almost every day. 


Philadelphia Sequel 

The case of the poisoned flounder, in 
which a three-year-old Haddon Heights, 
N.J. boy died of sodium-nitrite poison- 
ing (Tre, April 6), had a sequel last 


| week. Daniel DiOrio, 50, president of 





Philadelphia’s Universal Seafood Co., of- 
fered no defense when charged in U.S. 
District Court with having used the so- 
dium nitrite on fish with intent to mis- 
lead and defraud. Judge Thomas C. Egan 
sentenced him to a month in prison, with 
three years on probation, fined him 
$2,500. Said the judge: “This caused the 
unfortunate and almost vicious death of 
a three-year-old boy and rendered his fam- 
ily seriously ill. The public must be pro- 
tected.” 
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‘OLD-TIME BOURBON 
> I$ BACK! 4 


Another fine whiskey by Four Roses 


Incomparable. The richest, finest bourbon ever barreled, 
| ~BROUGHT TO YOU AT THE GOLDEN MOMENT OF MATURITY. 


KENTUCKY 


STRAIGHT 


Four Roses 


Atte 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON © 
WHISKEY — 


Allied Melieoed, nde Betta in 

aw Old Fishuonad Way by Soon Soe 

Viling Fe, Lresisailie Sim 86 Fed 
HONEY 1 SAK MEANS Ot! 


Unbarreled at the peak 
Ro of perfection 


INCOMPARABLE : 


i FOUR ROSES: STEERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHEN ORANGES ARE RIPE on the tree, their fragrance fills 
the air. This is the time they are picked and processed for juice. Then 
packaging makes their grove-fresh sweetness and goodness available 


everywhere. If you pack orange juice, remember... 


Continental has 
the right package 


Jor you! 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
SERVING INDUSTRY SERVING AMERICA 
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Cloud-9 comfort on a few inches of foam: 
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fields of Firestone 
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STILL BETTER TOMORROW 





bber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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RUBBER PLASTICS 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for qual- 
ity in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and,progress of mankind. 





EDUCATION 





Northern Segregation 


With cool detachment, Northerners of- 
ten view school segregation as a disease 
confined to the distant South. Yet many 
a Northern city is undergoing a vast Ne- 
gro influx, a consequent white flight to 
the suburbs. With the newcomers forced 
into black-belt housing, de 
gation prevails in urban public schools 
throughout the North. So goes the pattern 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Los An- 
geles, New York, Philadelphia—a steady 
proliferation of conditions contrary to the 
spirit of the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1954 
ruling that “separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal.” 

Last week the problem in New York 
City was attacked on two fronts: an an- 
gry report by the American Jewish Con- 
gress on de facto segregated schools, an 
exciting new effort by the city’s board of 
education to uplift such schools. 

"Spotty & Slow." The problem is nota- 
bly acute in New York, which prides it- 
self on being the nation’s most tolerant 
city. Between 1950 and 1957, New York 
lost to the suburbs a continental white 
population numbering about 750,000 
gained a Negro and Puerto Rican-immi- 
grant population of nearly 650,000. In 
sore-spot Manhattan, about 70% of public 
school children are now Negro and Puerto 
Rican. More than half (455) of the 704 
city schools examined are virtually segre- 
gated, and the number is apparently in- 
creasing.* 

The increase riles the American Jewish 


facto segre- 


| Congress, which offered solid evidence in 





its 57-page report that the segregated Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican children are as much 
as three years behind in their studies be- 
cause of sagging morale and poorly quali- 
fied teachers. Equally discouraging is the 
ironic fact that New York is the only 
Northern city with a real blueprint for 
solving de facto segregation. 

In 1956, the board of education an- 
nounced key reforms: building new schools 
in fringe areas to foster integration, tight- 
ening lax transfer policies to stop school 
desertions by white parents, preventing 
qualified teachers from taking assignments 
only in y” schools. But progress has 
been so “spotty and slow,” the A.J.C. 
reported, that many new schools have 
been poorly located, become segregated 
as they open. Worse, the top 
so badly needed in segregated 


“easy 


as soon 
teachers 
schools, are able to ignore them under a 
tacit policy that still allows the teachers 
to work where they please. 

Princeton & Gielgud. Despite A.J.C.’s 
pessimism, New York last week launched 
an impressive “Higher Horizons” program, 
aimed at the heart of the city’s “unequal 
facilities’ problem. The goal: a sharp rise 


* One result: many middle-class New Yorkers 
(including some of the wealthier Negroes) are 
hustling to get their children into private schools, 
which now ch 
der 


applicants for ¢ 





up to $1,450 a year per stu- 





t; this year some schools turned away nine 
very student admitted 
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in the aspirations and achievements of 
children in “less-favored” neighborhoods. 
Already New York has good evidence that 
the goal is reachable. 

The idea began three years ago with a 
quiet pilot project, financed by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and the 
National Scholarship Fund for Negro Stu- 
dents, at Manhattan's Junior High School 
43 on the western fringe of Harlem. No 
school could have been better chosen. Its 
students (859% Negro and Puerto Rican) 
~ere demoralized and uninterested; de- 
ieatist parents saw little future for their 





Ben Mortin 
New York City’s Dan SCHREIBER 
Encouraging children to realize dreams. 


children and took scant notice of their 
schooling. 

But Junior High School 43 also had an 
able and hopeful principal in balding Dan- 
iel Schreiber, 50, who got an especial year- 
ly appropriation of $40,000 to do some 
dramatic revamping. To the school, he 
brought guidance counselors and special 
teachers for remedial reading and mathe- 
matics. Parents were persuaded that racial 
and economic barriers to professional ca- 
reers for their children are not necessarily 
permanent, that becoming a doctor some 
day means getting to work today, that 
making a girl do homework is just as prof- 
itable as making her do housework. 

As a reminder, the school displayed pho- 
tographs of successful Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans: surgeons at the operating table, 
scientists in the lab, ministers in the pul- 
pit, professors in the classroom. The stu- 
dents were treated to a tingling “cultural 
enrichment” look at the bustling world 
beyond their own drab neighborhoods. 
Taken to the opera, they first learned the 
story, heard the score, saw scenes on film 
strips, later held discussions. They went 
to Long Island’s Brookhaven atomic labo- 
ratories, to Broadway plays where they 
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chatted backstage with such personages as 

T Helen Hayes and John Gielgud. To get a 

h y taste of college, they learned strange, new 

€C more you know about songs and hustled off to Princeton and 

Amherst for campus tours and football 

games. Slowly, it became no_ longer 

Scotch, the more square” to carry a book at Junior High 
School 43. 

"Unbelievable Riches." Last week, 
New York City’s new Superintendent of 
Schools John EP Theobald announced 
“startling” results. The IQs of one-third 
of the youngsters rose by six to seven 
points. From being retarded in reading by 






14 years, the average student achieved 
four years’ reading growth in 24 years. 
The school’s formerly unruly products 
have not had a single disciplinary prob- 
lem in senior high school, and two are at 
the very top of their 1,200-student gradu- 
ating class. Says one girl: “I thought col- 
lege was only for rich people, but the in- 
spiration of people who helped me proved 
to me that I was just as capable ol going 


45 quent 






LQueU 
score a to college as the son of a movie star. 

3 This fall, announced Superintendent 
Theobald, the same treatment . begins 
throughout 44 New York schools, under 
a $500,000 program coordinated by Junior 
High 43's Dan Schreiber. It will not erase 
de facto segregation, and no moral sanc- 
tion is intended. But it may go far to 
solve the blight of “unequal facilities.” 
To that end, astute Dan Schreiber prom- 
ises every effort: “We want to encourage 


0 » Fae Brands 2 Inc. as oe Ge eo 6 P Roo F| OU children to think of themselves as 
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having the fullest potential to realize their 
best dreams.” Adds Superintendent Theo- 
bald proudly I think we're tapping re- 


ALSO IMPORTER oF 


sources of unbelievable riches. 


St. Charles & Science 


In the basement are two radioisotope 
storage wells. On the roof is a 6-in. tele- 
scope, a transparent plastic cupola for 
cold weather observations, a battery of 
meteorological gadgets. In between are 
perhaps the finest science classrooms in 
any U.S. high school, fitted with electron- 
ics laboratory, photographic darkrooms, 
areas lor private student experiments and 
a specially designed fume hood built to 
specifications of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The quiet prairie town of St. Charles, 
Ill. (pop. 7,700), 33 miles west of Chi- 
cago, is known mainly as the site of the 
state reform school. But last week its new 
high school science setup was the talk of 


Wrap your dreams in music with initia ‘calteaw: teachers, who tikd Hever 


> One i> ‘ s seen anything like it in their own institu- 
New 1960 Admiral Clock Radio tak, Moihine eo deblahtal tases. 
some St. Charles school board, which 
wrested $14¢ 
o : 4 another $ from the town’s late, 

then tunefully calls you again,again __ tone ever from a clock radio. Power- crusty philanthropist, Colonel E. f 


Admiral’s New Snooze Alarm music —turns off automatically 
coo out of the voters and 








gently wakes you, lets you snooze, wakes you to music. Most beautiful 








and again — six times at 7 minute ful long distance AM radio. No finer (Time. Nov. 10). for two of the 
intervals. Lulls you to sleep with gift anywhere. Model 870, $39.95.* classroom labs ever conceived by a pair of 
daydreaming science instructors. 

Four years ago John Friedlein and 
William Miller, who teach chemistry and 


physics at the high school (683 students), 





began agitating to remodel their dingy 
classrooms (built in 1926), which seemed 


closer to the Bronze Age than to the Nu- 
clear Era. Robert W. Schaerer, a rare 


Admiral: 
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THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY! 
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100% NATURAL 
</ TOBACCOS GIVE YOU 
RICH, FULL FLAVOR 


MICRONITE FILTER 
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</ DRAWS FREE AND EASY 
FOR SATISFYING TASTE. 


4 MICROPORE PAPER 
~ LETS COOL AIR IN, 
hj LETS HEAT ESCAPE 


Whether its the paper...or the filter. br the tobacco blend 
Kents the best... from end to end! 


CIGARETTES 


KENT has reduced tars and nicotine = | crm 


to the lowest level 
among all leading brands. 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES, THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH! 
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RALLYE ‘ROUND. .. Possibly the happiest 
“compound buffs” around are those who 
use their tape recorders to catch the 
sounds of their sports car club events, like 
hill-climbs. Nothing like listening to the 
high-revving of a Porsche on a quiet eve- 
ning at home. “ScoTcH” BRAND Magnetic 
Tape 150, made for extra play and extra 
strength, is ideal for outdoor recording. 


JUNGLE DRUMS .... We've heard, too, of 
those in far away places who send more 
than written impressions to the folks back 
home. They send sounds . . . on tape. Any- 
one for temple bells? 


FEATURED LISTENING EVENT 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Leonard Bernstein Conducting 


CBS RADIO NETWORK SATURDAY OCT. 17 
8:30 to 10:00 P.M. NEW YORK TIME | 





SCALPEL ...TAPE RECORDER ... There 
are two surgeons who did post-graduate 
work in Chicago, but now practice 1000 
miles from each other. They use tape to 
“converse” about unusual cases and new 
techniques. Few letters can be written 
better than they can be spoken... on tape. 
“ScoTcH” BRAND Living Letters, special, 
easy to mail tapes in letter lengths, now | 
are available. | 





HEAD WEAR .. . Too much of that in all 
phases of life, but it needn't affect your 
recording. Abrasive action on the recorder 
head can cause a frequency drop of a full 
octave, but “ScoTCH” BRAND Magnetic 
Tapes, including the new Tartan Series, 
provide Dry Lubrication. This patented | 
feature lasts the life of the tape and pre- 
vents most wow, flutter and squeal. 


“SCOTCH" BRAND 
MAGNETIC TAPE 








company 
WHERE BEDEARCH (8 THE BEY TO TOMORROW 


“ SCOTCH" js a registered trademark of 3M Co. St. Paul 6 Minn. 
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| kind of school-district business manager, 


was no man to laugh at them. He got 
them permission to scour the Midwest for 
plans that grew a bigger price tag by the 
hour. “We always went big,” says Schaer- 
er, “and this was really big. But the 
school board didn’t duck it.” One bond 
referendum was defeated; but just before 
the next one in 1957 President Eisen- 
hower spoke twice on television in a post- 
Sputnik appeal for more science educa- 
tion. That did it. St. Charles kicked in 


| the money. Says Schaerer: “Never has a 


school district had a more talented and 
renowned speaker supporting it.” 

What emerged this summer was an 
airy, two-floor wing on the regular build- 
ing with a score of stunning innovations. 
The chemistry lab has diamond-shaped 
worktables with ample drawer space and 
plentiful balances. The physics lab ceiling 
has hooks and pulleys at 3-ft. intervals 
for all manner of gravity and pendulum 
experiments. An electronic control board 
supplies any kind of electricity to every 
lab table. This year St. Charles will begin 
teaching the new M.I.T. physics course. 
The goal is that at least 10% of the stu- 
dents will have had two years of college 
work by the time they graduate. Not for 
nothing have Teachers Friedlein and Mil- 
ler been on a merit salary basis. Says 
Miller: ‘From now on, we're not teaching 
any cookbook chemistry or physics.” 


Blueprint for Delinquents 
Brought up in the same tenement, one 
boy ends in the electric chair, another in 


| the governor’s mansion, Why? For more 


than three decades, the mystery has been 


| probed by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
| Harvard Law School's 


famed husband- 
and-wife criminologist team. The Glueck 
(rhymes with look) team has published 
three near classics on the subject: 500 
Criminal Careers, One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents, Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Last week the Gluecks published 


| their latest study: Predicting Delinquency 


and Crime (Harvard University; $6.50). 
Its startling premise: criminal behavior 
can be forecast almost as accurately as an 
insurance company figures the odds on 
accident and death. 

Root of the Glueck system is indeed an 
actuarial method. After gathering elabo- 
rate statistics on thousands of criminals, 
the Gluecks have isolated key factors that 
tip off the future behavior of men, women 
or children with a criminal bent. Result: 
with the Gluecks’ “prediction tables,” 
judges, policemen and social workers have 
“a promising path through the dense for- 
est of guesswork, hunch and vague spec- 
ulation concerning theories of criminal 
behavior.” 

Indifferent Family. According to the 
Gluecks, it is no harder to spot delin- 
quents long before they erupt (usually at 
about eight) than it is to tell which adult 


| offenders will be repeaters. The Gluecks 


are not theorizing. Already their tables 
have been matched against the actual later 
behavior of some 2,000 delinquents, found 
to be go% effective by the New York 


| City Youth Board and other agencies. 





i Ted Polumbaum 
Harvarp’s SHELpoN & ELEANOR GLUECK 


Trouble can be predicted. 


The tables have also been tried in France 
and Japan, where early results indicate 
that they are just as useful in different 
cultures. 

To spot a potentially delinquent boy 
years before he lands in court the Gluecks 
mainly pinpoint what they call the “five 
highly decisive” factors in family life: 
father’s discipline, mother’s supervision, 
father’s affection toward his son, mother’s 
affection, cohesiveness of the family. In 
turn, each factor is measured by degrees. 

The Gluecks’ “almost perfect” candi- 
date for delinquency: “Johnny is always 
harshly disciplined by his father. The 
mother generally leaves him to his own 
devices, letting him run around the streets 
and usually not knowing what he does or 
where he goes. The father dislikes the 
boy. The mother is indifferent to her 
son, expressing little warmth of feeling, 
or she is downright hostile to him. The 
family is unintegrated because, for ex- 
ample, the mother spends most of the day 
away from home, giving little if any 
thought to the doings of the children, 
and the father, a heavy drinker, spends 
most of his leisure time in bars and cafés, 
ignoring his family.” 

Cut the Odds. Johnny is slated for 
serious trouble, no matter what his intelli- 
gence, skin color or family income. His 
chances of becoming delinquent: nine out 
of ten. To head him off, the best efforts 
of school, church or social workers must 
be extraordinary. They can be successful, 
the Gluecks hope, if even two of the five 
highly decisive factors are altered, so that 
Johnny’s delinquency chances are reduced 
to six out of ten. “For instance, if the 
efforts of the social worker were to change 
the father’s typical discipline of the boy 
from ‘overstrict’ or ‘erratic’ to ‘firm but 
kindly,’ and the mother’s supervision from 
‘unsuitable’ to ‘suitable,’ the resultant de- 
linquency probability would be cut.” John- 
ny might then be on the way to the best 
guarantee against delinquency—firm and 
friendly parents who get along well with 
each other and with their son. 
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How we discovered the truth about Rum-on-the-Rocks 


by Jerry and Anne Chase (who tried one near Fort Geronimo in Puerto Rico) 


\ TE had heard that Puerto Rican rum is 


simply delicious on the rocks. 


But we had never actually tasted one until we 
took our trip to majestic Fort Geronimo in San 
Juan. Here, surrounded by the magnificent 
view, we took our first sip. 

It’s true. Rum-on-the-Rocks is a great drink 
—when it’s made with dry, white Puerto Rican 


rum. This superb rum is light, so delicate in 


flavor that you'll find it unlike any other rum 
you ever tasted. 

And Rum-on-the-Rocks is the world’s easiest 
drink to make. You just pour a 14% ounce jig- 
ger of light Puerto Rican rum over ice, add a 


twist of lemon peel—and there you have it. 


p.S. For a free booklet of exciting Puerto Rican 


rum recipes, write Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept G-1 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

















HE MOTOR CARS you have just seen will soon introduce 
i I a new era of elegance to the world’s highways. 

They are the Cadillac cars of 1960—and, in every way, 
they represent the Cadillac tradition in its finest hour. 

In appearance, they are regal as never before—a brilliant 
symphony of line and contour from the sparkling new grille 
to the graceful rear fenders. 

In interior decor, they are truly magnificent—featuring 
luxurious new fabrics and leathers—new convenience of 
appointments—and new excellence in every detail of tailor- 
ing and craftsmanship. 


And in the way they drive and handle, they are perfection 


THE FLEETWOOD SIXTY SPECIAL 


on wheels. There is a greatly refined engine and transmi: 
sion... a ride of unbelievable smoothness and q et 
and advancements in power steering and braking that mak 
motoring the simplest of pleasures. 

These new Cadillac virtues have been interpreted i 
thirteen distinctive body styles. We believe that ever 
motorist owes himself an hour at the wheel of one of thes 
brilliant creations. 

The 1960 Cadillac is waiting for you now at your Cadilla 
dealer’s—and your dealer himself is waiting to introduc 
you to this magnificent new Standard of the World! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATIO 


for 1960. 





THE COUPE DE VILLE THE SIXTY-TWO COUPE 


..a new era of elegance! 























Aluminum view box designed for the Alcoa Collection by John Matthias. Photographed by Ted Castle. 








FORECAST: 


There’s a world 

of aluminum 

in the wonderful 

world of tomorrow 

... where any place that 
beckons on mountainside, 
meadow or shore will 
become your sheltered 
retreat .. . because 
aluminum will travel with 
you... standard shapes of 
light, strong, weatherproof 
aluminum that become 
airy, expansible shelters 
as kind to the landscape 
as sunlight... as 
portable as the tents 

of the Arabs. 

Aluminum Company 


of America, Pittsburgh 


Yarcon ALUMINUM 
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Lunik III 


“Attention, attention, dear comrades,” 
said the Moscow radio. “Listen now to 
the signals coming in from the cosmos, 
from the third cosmic rocket launched 
today.” Then came the signals, sounding 
like hoarse violin notes at A above mid- 
dle C. By that time, 1 p.m. Moscow time 
Oct. 4 (6 a.m. New York time), Lunik 
III was already 67 miles from the 
earth. Britain’s big radio station at Jod- 
rell Bank, instructed where to look by 
a telegram from Moscow, picked up the 
signal too and held it for 20 minutes. 
Then the violin notes stopped suddenly 
as if shut off. 

The official Soviet announcement was 
a mixture of specific information and 
cagey reticence. “The launching was 
done,” it said, “by means of a multistage 
rocket carrying an automatic interplane- 
tary station. After reaching the necessary 
speed the last stage of the rocket put the 
station into the required orbit.’ 

U.S. space jargon would probably sub- 
stitute “moon probe” for “interplanetary 
station” (if U.S. space jargon had any 
right to set the terms) and “trajectory” 
for “orbit,” but the Russians left no 
doubt this time about what they hoped 
their bird would do. “The orbit,” they 
said, “will ensure the passage of the sta- 
tion near the moon and its flight around 
the moon. The station will pass at 10,000 
kilometers (6,200-odd miles) from the 
moon, and after flying around it, will 
continue its movement to the vicinity ol 
the earth.” 

Whipping around the moon and return- 
ing to the earth is considerably harder 
than hitting the moon, as Lunik II did. 
A little too much speed could toss the 
probe beyond the moon and into an orbit 
around the sun. Slightly bad aim or tim- 
ing could make the probe crash into the 
moon. Even harder is putting an object 
into a permanent orbit around the moon 
but the Russians apparently did not hope 
to do that—not this time. 

“The last-stage rocket,” said the Rus- 
sian announcement, “weighs 1,553 kg. 
[ 3,423 Ibs. | without fuel and carries meas- 
uring equipment | presumably radio and 
guiding instruments] weighing 156.5 kg. 
[345 Ibs. |. The station itself weighs 278.5 
kg. [614 lbs.]|."’ This description appar- 














ently means that the third-stage rocket 
has apparatus for turning itself in space 
and firing small rockets to correct its 
course, either by obedience to radio or- 
ders from the ground or under the instruc- 
tion of its own inertial guidance system. 
After the course had been corrected, said 
the Soviet announcement, the rocket was 
detached from the station—most likely to 
keep it from interfering with the “sta- 
tion’s” radio transmission—but it fol- 
lowed along on a very similar course. Un- 
less the station has guiding apparatus of 
its own, the rocket will presumably follow 
it around the moon and back toward the 
earth. 

What would happen to the station if 
and when it rounded the moon and head- 
ed back to the earth was anybody’s 
guess. It might burn up in the earth’s 
atmosphere or miss it widely, shooting 
far beyond and returning again. It might 
make many different swings, perturbed 
by the influence of the moon. One thing 
was certain; it would not go into a per- 
manent orbit around both earth and 
moon. The moon is relatively fast on its 
own orbit around the earth; by the time 
Lunik III swung back, the moon would 
have moved on. 

Lunik III carried “scientific and radio 
equipment powered by solar batteries and 


TO THE MOON AND BACK’? 


LUNIKIN 
Launched Oct.4 


Sunday 6am E.DT 
67,000 miles from Earth 
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chemical sources of electricity.” The Rus- 
sians explained that radio signals carry- 
ing data from the instruments would be 
sent to earth intermittently for a total 
of two to four hours a day. ‘The opera- 
tion of the equipment will be controlled 
from a coordinating and computing cen- 
ter on the earth.” Since Soviet receiving 
stations do not girdle the turning earth, 
Lunik III was presumably programed to 
transmit its signals only when they would 
reach Soviet territory. 

As Lunik III soared on, Soviet scien- 
tists waxed confident, began to loosen up 
about its objectives. Leningrad Physicist 
Lev Ponayeton said that data from the 
unseen side of the moon will help deter- 
mine its shape and distribution of mass, 
which will be of tremendous help to manned 
space flights. Semi-official science report- 
ers went farther, predicted that Lunik III 
would transmit actual photographs of the 
other side of the moon, Official scientists 
did not mention photographs, but it was 
significant that they launched their rocket 
at a time when most of the far side of the 
moon was in sunlight. Presumably, any 
picture of the moon’s far side would be 
stored (perhaps on magnetic tape), and 
transmitted when Lunik III was close to 
the earth on its return trip. The solar 
batteries could be programed to store up 
plenty of electric current for the historic 
broadcast. 

In the U.S. official sources were struck 
with sudden silence. In the past the usual 
comment was that Russian space vehicles 
are big and brawny because of more pow- 
erful launching rockets, but that U.S. 
space vehicles, small and elegant, made 
up for the Russians’ gross size by their 
sophistication. 

This alibi is wearing thin. U.S. instru- 
ments are indeed sophisticated, but to 
judge by their achievements, Russian 
space vehicles must be packed with gadg- 
etry that is just as good, perhaps better. 
The Russians’ guidance systems perform 
well, their radios work fine, So do their 
instruments, which have made important 
scientific discoveries deep in space, such 
as proof by Lunik II that the moon has 
no magnetic field. If Lunik II should 
round the moon and bring back pictures, 
or even nonpictorial data, about the mys- 
terious far side, the U.S. would have to 
admit that the Russians are far ahead, 
not only in power or in sophistication of 
instruments, but in all the departments 
of space exploration. 


Planned to go around 
Moon at distance of 
6,000 miles 
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Rare meeting 
of the 


jet-powered 
million-mile 


club 


Notice the gentleman standing in the 
front row, 7th from the left. His name is 
Mel Garlow. Several months ago, we 
ran an advertisement celebrating the 
fact that he was the first commercial 
pilot in this country ever to fly one 
million jet-powered miles. 

Today, as you can see, Mel has | 
joined by 65 fellow Capital pilots. 
of these men has flown more than a 
million miles in jet-powered Capital 
Viscounts. What’s more, our photo- 
graph shows a rare meeting of every 
single U.S. member of the jet-powered 
million-mile club! 

Now doesn’t it seem rather remark- 
able that every one of the pilots with a 
million miles of jet-powered experience 
should fly for one airline? 

And doesn’t this wealth of experience 
perhaps explain why so many regular 
travelers who think of jet-power think 
of Capital first? Next trip you make to 
New York, W lington, Detroit, 
Chicago, or anywhere else in the East, 
from Minneapolis to Miami, why don’t 
you think of Capital first? Tell your 
travel agent you want to fly the quick, 
quiet, comfortable way—aboard a jet- 
powered Capital Airlines Viscount. 


apital 


AIRLINES 


America’s Largest Jet-powered Fleet 
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Because of Product leadership... 


Sales of Case industrial machines have increased over 500% 
in 3 years—ahead of any other major company in the industry. 


J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


Worldwide Sales and Service 
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New Play on Broadway 
The Gang's All Here (by Jerome Law- 


rence and Robert E. Lee) has the authors 


of Inherit 





he Wind once again flipping 
back in U.S. history to the real life 1920s 
this time to Warren G. Harding under 
the name of Griffith P. Hastings. Their 
portrait is a largely familiar one of a 





genial poker-playing mediocrity who is 
hoisted into the White House. His cronies 
are crooks whom he turns into Cabinet 
members and on whose strong right claws 
he leans for Support. At the end the au- 
thors portray a Harding who commits 





DouGLas As “PRESIDENT HASTINGS 


Brilliant on the surtace. 


suicide,* but not until he has been roused 
(by what he unwillingly learns) to re- 
sponsible ction. 

Using simple strokes and surefire cli- 
chés, always working from the outside 
out, now shaking their heads over what 
goes on and now smacking their lips 
Playwrights Lawrence and Lee give their 
play a fair amount of story interest 
and shock value, while Actor Melvyn 
Douglas, with a brilliant impersonation 
wins sympathy for their hero. But wher- 
ever the pull of the play is not purely 
factual it seems flagrantly fictional, par- 
ticularly in a weak last act. It brings no 
insight to any of the questions it raises. 
It gets beneath none of the skin it flays. 
Nor does The Gang’s All Here always 
jibe with the facts. Harding (inside the 
party ) was no such convention dark horse 
is he is made out to be; nor was he 
quite such an incredible babe in the 
wood; nor did he gain so much stature 
it the end. There are several good per- 
formances in the play, and Jo Mielziner 
has designed some attractive sets. But 
they frame a story whose only asset is 
its effective storytelling. 


Announced cause of death: apoplexy 
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Woodcuts — designs transferred from carved blocks of wood — require the eye of an artist, the hand of a 


craftsman, Antonio Frosconi, o foremost exponent of this ancient art form, has both. The strong simplicity 
that marks his work is evident in this woodcut of Robert the Bruce at the Bottle of Bannockburn, commissioned 
expressly for The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series. A full-color reproduction, 17” x 22”, available upon request. 
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superb flavor has made it America's most wanted premium Scotch WI 
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scoTcH 


“ P _ - yeKts 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal’s WHISK 





























here for the 
first time anywhere— 
elegance with economy 


SUPERLATIVE 





Impala Sport Coupe 
one of 16 fresh-minted ’60 Chevrolets you can choose from 


Nearest to perfection a low-priced car ever came! 





Elegant 4-Door Impala Sport Sedan 


Here’s new gem-bright beauty, new room to sprawl in and sit tall in. New lean-muscled engine 
economy, new spirit and silence in its going. For fineness of features, for precise craftsmanship— 


for all the things that make a 


Just wait tll you see it. Everything 


about the *60 Chevy, every styling 


accent, every engineering detail, has 
been polished and refined to a degree of 
perfection never before thought possible 
of a car in Chevrolet's price class. 
Picture practicality and economy 
(there’s even more of it in a new gas- 
saving V8!) combined with much of the 
comfort usually 


luxury and hushed 


associated with high-priced automo- 


biles. That’s Chevy for °60. Its overall 


effect is one of quiet elegance, a 
sophisticated new shape that embodies 
spacious inner dimensions. Space for 
long legs and broad shoulders, with 
sofa-wide seats and even more foot 
room for front seat passengers. Space 
that specializes in family travel! 
Really, you have to see this one up 
close to appreciate its fresh beauty and 


fine workmanship. You have to take a 


car good to own—the °60 Chevrolet stands alone in its price field. 


turn behind the wheel to know its 


astonishing smoothness and almost 
total absence of road hum and vibra- 
We'll 


showing just a bit—but once you've 


tion. admit our enthusiasm’s 
dropped into your dealer’s we're sure 
yours will be, too. There's nothing like a 
new car—and there’s never been a new car 
like this °60 Chevrolet! 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 


Chevrolet 


Michigan. 


60 CHEVROLE 






What else 

is new? 

Please turn the page 
for a small miracle 


NOW! 





( THE SEVULUTIONARY 


BY CHEVROLET 
WITH THE ENGINE IN THE 
REAR WHERE IT BELONGS 
IN A COMPACT CAR! * * * 

















You have your choice of two Corvairs 





this one’s the de luxe Corvair 700, 


The only American car with an airplane-lype horizontal engine! 


The only American car with independent suspension at all 4 wheels! 


The only American car with an air-cooled aluminum engine! 


The rumors about this one were right 
—but they didn’t go far enough. 
Because here, for the first time, is a 
truly compact American car that 
retains the ride and 6-passenger com- 
fort you’re used to in a big one. The 
key to this small miracle: America’s 
only rear-mounted aluminum engine— 
a revolutionary 6-cylinder power plant 
that combines compactly with the 
transmission and drive gears in one 
lightweight package. You'll get up to 
30% more miles to a gallon and— 
because this engine is air cooled— 
you'll never need antifreeze. 


Floor is practically flat for more foot 
room, Corvyair’s size makes it a joy to 
jockey through traffic and park in 
tight spots. Yet its unique Unistrut 
Body by Fisher offers plenty of room 
for 6 passengers. And, thanks to 
Corvair’s rear engine, the floor is 
virtually level, front and rear, so 
there’s generous foot room. Easy 


handling without power assists. Shift- 
ing engine weight to the rear also 
adds extra ground-gripping traction 
and gives better compact car handling 
and braking. And with independent 
suspension at all 4 wheels, Corvair 
rivals much more costly cars in the 
poised, unruflled way it rides. 


4 price your budget will appreciate. 
You'll find the most practical thing 
about this new Corvair is its price. 
Visit your Chevrolet dealer soon— 
and see what a wealth of engineering 
a modest amount of money buys! 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 





THE FLOOR IS PRACTICALLY FLAT for more foot room. Trunk’s up front—and you 
can also have a handy folding rear seat (optional at extra cost) for added storage space. 
Lightweight rear engine, compactly combined with transmission and drive gears, is world’s 
first production 6 with ultra-smooth power of horizontally opposed pistons. And wrapping 
up all these brilliant features is Corvair’s brilliant new styling —pure and simple as modern 
architecture. THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A NEW CAR—AND NO COMPACT CAR LIKE 
THE CORVAIR ... by CHEVROLET! 


a, 


OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 





TIME, OCTOBER 12, 1959 


Te average person needs a doctor an av- 
erage of five times a year. Are you satisfied 
with yours? Is science replacing sympathy in 
modern medical technology? Is the bedside 
manner a thing of the past? Beginning this 
week, Lire answers these and other ques- 
tions in a probing series of articles on you 
AND YOUR bDocTOR. In this issue, the cam- 
era shows you what the patient sees as he 


goes through the maze of hospital routines, 





while an article by Warren R. Young, Lirr’s 


Science Editor, discusses the doctor-patient 
relationship. Later in this four-part, con- 
secutive series, photographic essays will con- 
trast the life of a prosperous internist in a 
Louisiana town with that of the $60-a-week 
chief surgical resident of a great New York 
hospital. The concluding article will discuss 
medical bills. Lire believes that you will find 


these articles richly rewarding reading. 
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STATIC TEST STAND at Army’s Redstone Arsenal will test the Saturn cluster 
of 8 Rocketdyne engines (above left), NAA’s Rocketdyne Division also builds 


am 
w 





single engine of Jupiter missile, shown at right of tower in artist’s conception 
above, as well as propulsion systems for Air Force's Atlas and Thor missiles, 


FORMULA FOR GROWTH AT NAA: 
DIVERSIFICATION TO A PLAN 


North American Aviation is best known as the com- 
pany that has built more airplanes than any other in the 
world. But this is only one aspect of an organization 
whose six divisions are engaged in pushing the frontiers 
of knowledge in a dozen major sciences. 

As a pioneer in the arts of electronics and aeronau- 
tics, NAA has had repeatedly to expand and diversify 
to develop materials and techniques unavailable else- 
where. In pioneering rocket engines for missilery and 
space exploration, NAA found itself creating entirely 
new propulsion systems and fabrication methods. In 


As a natural outgrowth of its pioneering new fron- 
tiers, NAA has gradually evolved into six separate divi- 
sions each of which is a leader in its own field. Today 
NAA finds itself in such diverse activities as making 
electronic computers and building atomic reactors. 

To maintain this position of leadership, thousands of 
scientists, engineers and technicians are at work in 
North American’s laboratories turning yesterday's sci- 
ence fiction into tomorrow's scientific fact. 

This is the face of NAA—the company that is at 
work in the fields of the future. 


laying the groundwork for America’s missile technol- 
ogy, NAA found it must pioneer also ingenious guid- 
ance systems and check-out devices for these missiles. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
Divisions: Autonetics, Missile, Rocketdyne, 
Atomics International, Columbus, Los Angeles 
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NEW DIGITAL COMPUTER marketed by Autonetics Division of NAA performs nine hours 
of computation in a second. Autonetics specializes in devices which extend man's think- 
ing and sensitory powers, and enable complicated machinery to perform automatically. 


_ 








GREATEST CHALLENGES in the history of aircraft design are 

being tackled by NAA in its development of super-perform- OPIS UGE PHOTO. 
ance aircraft. The X-15 research vehicle (above) will take INERTIAL NAVIGATION system for USS Skate,one of the first submarines to pass beneath 
man to the fringes of space and back. Also in development the polar ice cap, was a major achievement of NAA’s Autonetics Division. Similar auto- 
for the USAF is the B-70 Valkyrie strategic bomber, de- matic guidance is employed by missiles. Autonetics builds the system for the GAM-77 
signed to cruise at speeds in excess of 2000 miles per hour and is developing inertial guidance for the Minuteman Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 
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ATOMIC POWER plant built by Atomics Inter- MORE AIRPLANES have been built by NAA RELIABILITY CONTROL introduced by NAA 
National Division of NAA feeds electricity than any other company. Columbus Division sets entirely new standards which will benefit 
into Southern California Edison system in produces Navy T2J jet trainer (above); Los all industry in the future. Extreme precision 
alifornia. Al is building reactors for larger Angeles Division is developing Free World's of some fabricating techniques (example 


Power stations located in Ohio and Nebraska. first 2000 m.p.h. manned weapon systems. above) needs dust-free rooms as safeguard. 








BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Found: New Money 


The U.S. Treasury Department, which 
has had trouble raising the cash it needs, 
last week found a way to tap some new 
money. It issued $2 billion in four-year, 
ten-month notes at an interest rate of 5%, 
the highest since the tight-money days of 
1929. The rate was so attractive that an 
avalanche of subscriptions poured in from 
small investors. Said New York’s Manu- 
facturers Trust: “It was fantastic. Every- 
one in the Government bond department 
was too busy to even go out for lunch.” 
To help lure in individuals, the Treasury 
guaranteed that subscriptions up to $25,- 
ooo would be allotted in full if the sub- 
scriber would pay in cash. Also, as part 
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Emite F. pu Pont 


of the same financing operation, the Treas- 
ury will auction an additional $2 billion 
in tax-anticipation bills due next June. 

The heavy bidding was welcome news to 
the Treasury, which had been forced to 
do most of its borrowing in the very- 
short-term (less than a year) market be- 
cause of Congress’ stubborn refusal in the 
last session to remove the 44% ceiling on 
long-term (over five years) bonds. Since 
June, the Government has financed near- 
ly $16 billion in the short-term market, 
ballooned interest rates, dried up much of 
the normally available money supply. The 
rush for the new issue proved that Treas- 
ury Secretary Robert Anderson was on the 
right track when he asked for removal of 
the ceiling so that he could price bonds 
higher to lure in new purchasers. 

The $4 billion is needed, in spite of the 
prospective balance of the budget, to pay 
the Treasury's bills until tax collections 
pick up early next year. The Department 
also expects to raise another $2 billion 
or $3 billion before January, but does not 
know at what rate. Some moneymen think 
that the end of the steel strike will see a 
big demand and further squeeze on the 
money market; others argue that the im- 
pact of the post-strike demand has already 
been discounted. In any case the new 
bonds show that, given favorable interest 
rates, there is still plenty of money around. 
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Henry B. pu Pont 


CORPORATIONS 


Victory for Investors 

In a Chicago federal court, the most 
important legal decision affecting U.S. 
business this year—and perhaps for years 
to come—was handed down last week by 
snow-mustached Judge Walter Jacob La- 
Buy. Framing the terms for the long- 
awaited divorce of Du Pont from its 23% 
control of General Motors stock, Judge 
LaBuy ruled that Du Pont may keep its 
63 million shares (market value: $3.5 bil- 
lion), but must give up its voting rights. 

The decision closely paralleled the plan 
proposed by Du Pont itself after the U.S. 
Supreme Court had ordered the separa- 
tion under the trustbusting Clayton Act 
(Time, June 17, 1957) and sent the case 


Cornell Caopa—Magnum 
Lammort bv P. CopeLanp 


Not divorce, but separate rooms. 


back to Judge LaBuy to decide the de- 
tails. He firmly rejected the Justice De- 
partment’s demands that Du Pont dis- 
tribute two-thirds of its G.M. holdings to 
its shareholders, sell the other one-third 
on the open market over a period of ten 
years. Such a plan, said the court, would 
have a “serious impact on the market val- 
ue of the stock of General Motors and 
Du Pont” and thus would cause “substan- 
tial losses to the many thousands of hold- 
ers of such stocks who cannot conceivably 
be called guilty persons.” 

Harsh & Punitive. It was clear to La- 
Buy that the Government's plan would 
depress Du Pont stock by eliminating the 
huge dividends that the company is paid 
by G.M. (1958 total: $116 million), By 
forcing Du Pont to sell 2,000,000 G.M. 
shares yearly, it would also flood the mar- 
ket with G.M. stock, depress the price of 
G.M. More important to LaBuy was a 
ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
that any G.M. shares spun off to Du 
Pont stockholders would be taxed at the 
full market value as ordinary income, i.e., 
up to 91%. 

All told, Du Pont estimated that G.M.’s 
744,000 stockholders and Du Pont’s 209,- 
419 stockholders would lose, in taxes and 
stock values, about $5 billion. Said the 
court, applauding Du Pont’s presentation, 
and needling the Government: “The testi- 





mony [offered] by the defendants, that 
of men of wide experience and great re- 
sponsibility for investing funds and mar- 
keting securities, must be given great 
weight. The type of evidence introduced 
by the Government, consisting of the tes- 
timony of economists without practical 
experience or management responsibility, 
cannot overcome the weight of such tes- 
timony.” Then, borrowing almost the 
same words used earlier by Du Pont at- 
torneys, Judge LaBuy knocked down the 
Government plan as “unnecessarily harsh 
and punitive.” 

Prescriptions & Precedents. The 
judge’s own prescription is much easier to 
swallow. Voting rights for some 43 mil- 
lion shares of G.M, stock held by the Du 
Pont company would pass to Du Pont 
shareholders on a pro rata basis (about 
14 G.M. votes for each share of Du Pont 
held). Another 20 million shares would be 
“sterilized,” i.e., not voted at all. These 
are the shares held by the officers and di- 
rectors of Du Pont and the two other 
Du Pont family-controlled companies: 
Delaware Realty & Investment Co., which 
controls Christiana Securities Co., which 
in turn controls Du Pont. Furthermore, 
no longer may Du Pont and G.M. have 
mutual officers, directors and employees. 
That means that G.M. will lose five of its 
33 directors* unless they choose to give 
up their Du Pont positions. Altogether, 
said the court, these restrictions will am- 
ply satisfy the Supreme Court's charge to 
him to “eliminate the effects” of the Du 
Pont-G.M. tie. Wrote LaBuy, in the meat 
of a fat (101 pages) decision: “Nothing 
would support the conclusion that Du 
Pont’s possession of the bare legal title to 
G.M. stock would create any possibility 
that the stock would have any influence 
on the practices or policies of G.M.” 

Many anxious stockholders could 
breathe easier and so could many business- 
men, They had feared that the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the Du Pont case would 
be used as a precedent to force companies, 
big and little, to shuck off blocks of stock 
in customer firms. But if LaBuy’s ruling 
stands, it could set a precedent of, its 
own: companies held in similar violation 
of the Clayton Act need only transfer 
their voting rights. Deeply disappointed, 
Department of Justice lawyers may ap- 
peal. They well recall that the Supreme 
Court has reversed LaBuy once before on 
the case; it upset his 1954 ruling that Du 
Pont’s control of G.M. did not violate the 
Clayton Act. Last week LaBuy himself 
left the door slightly ajar. He noted that 
several bills are pending in Washington to 
ease the tax bite of an enforced stock dis- 
tribution. If a bill should pass, said the 
judge, his decision is open for “review 
and reconsideration.” 


* Among G.M.’s 33 directors, five are also di- 
rectors of Du Pont: Du Pont Chairman Walter 
S. Carpenter Jr., Du Pont Vice President Lam- 
mot du Pont Copeland, Du Pont Vice President 
Henry B. du Pont, Emile F. du Pont and 
Donaldson Brown, 
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THE WORLD ECONOMY 
Help for the U.S. 


When the finance ministers and central 
bankers of 68 nations gathered in Wash- 
ington last week for the annual meeting 
of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund, they got a stern if fa- 
therly lecture from U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert Anderson. Anderson under- 
scored what the delegates already knew: 
the U.S. is suffering from a deficit in 
its balance of payments that is causing 
an outflow of gold from the U.S., stead- 
ily raising the amount of U.S. gold ear- 
marked for European nations. The time 
has come. said Anderson, for the rest 
of the world to give a helping hand to 
the U.S. Said he: “There must be a re- 
orientation of the policies of the earlier 
postwar period.” 

Dollar Discrimination. One policy that 
Anderson wants changed promptly is 
the discrimination by European nations 
against dollar imports. Such restrictions 
may have been necessary in the early 
postwar years, when these countries had 
a shortage of dollars. But now, said 
Anderson, prosperous European nations 
with big stocks of gold and short-term 
dollar assets (see chart) no longer “have 
any balance-of-payments justification for 
discriminatory restrictions.” Unless Eu- 
rope cooperates by eliminating such re- 
strictions, Anderson hinted, the U.S. may 
have to take action—perhaps a cut in 
foreign aid—to correct the balance. 

Anderson got strong backing from Per 
Jacobsson, managing director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, who charged 
that dollar restrictions are now being used 
as “protectionist devices” to keep down 
foreign competition. To Anderson's great 
satisfaction, Jacobsson virtually signed 
the death warrant for dollar discrimina- 
tion by promising that the fund would 
act on a tougher policy “in the very near 
future,” thus launching a major new step 
for a freer world trade. 

Not Too Soft. Bob Anderson had 
other complaints. European nations and 
Japan, said he, are not doing their share 
to bear the cost of help to the world’s 
underdeveloped nations; they should take 
over a greater share of the burden from 
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the U.S. To this end Anderson had a pet 
U.S. project on hand: the establishment 
of an International Development Asso- 
ciation (Tre, Aug. 19) to lend to under- 
developed nations from funds contributed 
by nations now belonging to the World 
Bank. The loans would be made on more 
iberal terms than the World Bank's. 

The governors of the World Bank 
unanimously endorsed Anderson’s propos- 
al, voted to set up the IDA as a billion- 
dollar affiliate that will make most of its 
loans in hard currencies, the rest in soft 
currencies. The U.S. plans to provide 
about a third of the total in dollars, hopes 
to contribute another chunk in soft cur- 
rencies it now holds abroad. The world’s 
finance ministers generally endorsed the 
move, but there was still doubt about 
how many countries would join and con- 
tribute. Many delegates had reservations 
about IDA’s features, particularly about 
the fact that the loans could be repaid in 
soft currencies by borrowing countries. 
World Bank President Eugene R. Black 
reassured delegates that while IDA will 
make “soft loans,” it will not be a “soft 
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Forp ANGLIA 
Also an engine that runs on whisky. 


lender.” Said Black: “I regard it as es- 
sential that IDA shall support only sound 
projects of high development priority, 
and only in countries that follow sound 
economic and financial policies. IDA will 
operate in accordance with the same high 
standards of the bank.” 


AUTOS 
Paris Models 


Under the glass dome of Paris’ Grand 
Palais last week, 830 auto and equipment 
makers gathered for the 46th Paris Auto- 
mobile Salon, Europe’s most important 
auto show. So eager were Frenchmen to 
see the new cars that Paris hotels were 
booked solid weeks in advance. What they 
saw were cars ranging from Italy's tiny 
$1,070 Vespa Deluxe to Rolls-Royce’s 
most expensive model, the $26,000 Phan- 
tom V, designed for “important guests 
and executives.” with a TV set, figured 
French walnut woodwork and air condi- 
tioning that adjusts automatically. There 
was also a multifuel engine, designed for 
trucks and military vehicles, that Britain's 
Rootes Group claims will run on “a 
thing from lighter fuel to Scotch whisky. 

Basically, the million-dollar collection 
was a broadening of the small-car trend. 
Leading the way were the U.S. compact 
cars which attracted so much interest that 
European car makers began to wonder 
about how much competition they would 
be. Show goers were fascinated by their 
comfort and big-car features. Said one 
prospective buyer: “They're simply bar- 
gain-priced luxury cars.” 

Other standout models 
@ Facel’s Facellia, a hand-crafted, sports- 
touring convertible designed for the over- 
seas luxury market. First truly high-per- 
formance French car for the public since 
World War II, the Facellia features a four- 
cylinder, 115-h.p. engine with a top speed 
of 114 m.p.h. U.S. price: $4,500. 

@ Aston Martin’s DB4-GT, a new two-seat 
sports-racing car. The torpedo-back coupé 
is powered by a six-cylinder, 302-h.p. en- 
gine, can hit a top of 170 m.p.h. U.S. 
price: $14,000. 

@ Renault's Caravelle, a snub-nosed, semi- 
sports car with a new four-cylinder, rear- 
mounted 4o-h.p. engine. Caravelle has a 
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THE GOLD 














































A they met last week in Washing- 
ton, delegates to the meeting of 
the World Bank and _ International 
Monetary Fund studiously avoided dis- 
cussion of one subject: a change in the 
world’s gold policy. Reason for the ret- 
icence: their host, the U.S. Treasury, 
is unequivocally opposed to any 
change. Since the U.S. is the world’s 
largest gold holder, no adjustment can 
be made without U.S. initiative. Yet 
speculation about a change continues 
to be an irrepressible topic of conver- 
sation among financiers and statesmen 
around the world. 

Talk about a change takes two 
forms. One is that the U.S. should 
junk its present managed-money sys- 
tem (in which gold is used only as a 
currency reserve and to settle interna- 
tional accounts) and return to the 
fully convertible gold standard, aban- 
doned in 1933, under which dollars 
could be exchanged for gold coins. The 
other—usually joined with the first— 
is that the U.S. should double or triple 
the present gold price of $35 an ounce, 
thus devaluing the dollar and in effect 
automatically increasing the monetary 
value of the official gold holdings of 
the free world’s nations. 


e 

Among the chief advocates of a re- 
turn to the full gold standard for both 
the U.S. and European nations are 
French Economic Adviser Jacques 
Rueff, the architect of France’s suc- 
cessful financial-austerity program, 
and Philip Cortney, president of Coty, 
Inc. and chairman of the U.S. Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

They, like the rest of a small but 
dedicated group of economists, believe 
that the gold standard is the only an- 
swer to the world’s present monetary 
problems, such as inflation and a con- 
centration of capital. They believe 
that a return to the rigid fiscal disci- 
pline of the gold standard would act 
as a brake on inflation by preventing 
governments from overspending, head 
off world recessions by doing away 
with the excesses that lead to them. A 
full gold standard, as they see it, 
would also put a damper on sudden ex- 
pansions of credit not backed by gold, 
help stabilize prices, and step up the 
flow of capital—and thus international 
trade—by making all currencies freely 
convertible into gold. 

A return to the gold standard would 
probably have to be accompanied by a 
price hike in gold to provide more ade- 
quate backing for the vast expansion 
of money and credit in the last few 
decades. Some economists who do not 
advocate a return to the gold standard 
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Should the U.S. Go Back to It? 





STANDARD 


nonetheless want a price hike. They 
argue that the U.S. has artificially kept 
gold at a fixed price since 1934, while 
the prices of the world’s goods and 
services have more than doubled, and 
that not enough gold has been pro- 
duced to keep up with the world’s 
economic strides. The freeing of gold, 
they feel, is a logical economic adjust- 
ment that would 1) step up produc- 
tion of gold, 2) increase the free 
world’s purchasing power in dollars by 
some $20 billion (if the price were 
doubled), 3) bring most of the $10 
billion to $12 billion in gold hoarded 
by wary Europeans back into pro- 
ductive use. 
° 

But the great majority of the 
world’s economists strongly oppose 
both the gold standard and a price 
hike. Says a top U.S. Treasury offi- 
cer: “The full gold standard is old- 
fashioned, impracticable, a discipline 
enforced with the lash. The world has 
moved on without it.” In place of that 
rigid discipline, nations have built up 
flexible disciplines better suited to con- 
trol the ups and downs of the complex 
modern world, such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Opponents of 
return to the standard of a quarter of 
a century ago insist that the U.S. is al- 
ready as near to a gold standard as 
necessary, since gold still backs up its 
currency, and its dollar can be con- 
verted into gold by foreign govern- 
ments and central banks. 

Nor do most economists see any 
reason for making a price hike now. 
The British Radcliffe Report on mone- 
tary policy this year concluded that 
such an increase is not “immediately 
necessary or the most hopeful ap- 
proach to the problem of internation- 
al liquidity.’ and the International 
Monetary Fund has come out against 
it. Gold-short nations that need the 
most help would benefit least by the 
change; the major gains would be 
made by such big gold producers as 
Russia and South Africa. 

Economists still believe firmly in 
gold’s prime importance as the ulti- 
mate financial standard. They consider 
it psychologically vital to fiscal confi- 
dence, useful as a long-term guarantee 
that countries can meet their bills. 
But they have long since ceased to re- 
gard it as the sole test of a currency’s 
stability. More important in today’s 
world is the health of a nation’s econo- 
my, the real rise in its national in- 
come, the strength of its built-in fis- 
cal controls. Most nations now have 
learned the heavy price of unsound 
financial and fiscal policies; they no 
longer need the lash of gold. 
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top speed of 90 m.p.h., will cost $2,500 
when it is sold in the U.S. next spring. 

q British Motor Corp.'s Austin Seven and 
Morris Mini-Minor, two “baby cars” that 
have 34-h.p., four-cylinder engines mount- 
ed laterally and front-wheel drive. Capa- 
ble of 70 m.p.h. top speed, the new ultra- 
small cars run 45 miles on a gallon of gas, 
will sell for about $1,300 in the U.S. 

U.S. automakers were also busy last 
week bringing their standard 1960 models 
to market. Ford Motor Co. unveiled its 
1960 line to the public, showed 15 models 
that are the longest. lowest and widest 
that Ford has ever built. The company 
also announced factory list prices for its 
compact car, the Falcon. A_ two-door 
model will list for $1,746 v. $1,810 for 
Chevrolet's Corvair; a four-door Falcon 
will list for $1,803 v. $1,860 for a Corvair. 
For its imported line Ford showed a re- 
styled, British-built Anglia with a four- 
cylinder engine that has a top speed of 70 
m.p.h., gets up to 35 miles per gallon. 
Ford says that it has 55,000 orders for 
the Anglia. 

Chrysler’s Dodge division introduced 
eleven models in the Matador and Polara 
series for its regular line and the new 
Dodge Dart, which will sell for only $15 
more than the Plymouth. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


The Jasper Scandal 

Britain’s postwar prosperity has spawned 
a new breed of high-flying financiers: the 
take-over men. As they took over one 
company after another, the stocks often 
soared dizzily, and they raked in fat prof- 
its. The British government paid little 
attention to the raiders until the stocks 
controlled by one of the biggest, H. Jas- 
per & Co., collapsed, and trading of the 
shares in 15 Jasper companies was 
stopped. Last week the British govern- 
ment launched a full-scale investigation 
into where Jasper got his money and how 
he built his empire. 

Dapper Harry Oscar Jasper, 54, is a 
Berlin-born refugee who started a foreign- 
currency business in 1936. After serving 
as a private in the British Army during 
World War II, Jasper quickly built up 
a small investment bank, joined forces 
with another Berlin refugee, a sharp law- 
yer named Friedrich Grunwald. Operat- 
ing H. Jasper & Co., the two began to 
move fast, using the take-over expert's 
favorite tactic: after acquiring the con- 
trolling shares of a company, they would 
sell off its property, lease it back, use the 
cash acquired to buy more companies. 
H. Jasper & Co. gathered up blocks of 
apartment houses, movie theaters, billiard 
halls and a tannery, raked in high profits 
from one speculative deal after another. 

The Horn of Plenty. In the midst of 
Britain’s increasing credit squeeze, Jasper’s 
supply of money seemed endless. It turned 
out that recently most of the cash came 
from the State Building Society, a public- 
ly owned savings-and-loan association sup- 
ported by small depositors and designed 
to help people buy their own homes, Its 
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A professional copying machine for the price ofa 


standard typewriter! 







i on, Bruning’s amazing new Copyfiex 105 is the greatest value ever offered in a quality, 
pying machine. Priced at only $295, it offers all the one-writing benefits for which Bruning 
diazo conte machines are famous. It produces sharp, photo-exact copies—up to 11 inches wide by 
any lengt a for only 114¢ each for letter size. See for yourself how the “105” can slash clerical time 
and work in your major business operations, save you in countless ways for general office copying. 


The coupon brings you the evidence. 


aa 
Charles Brur Inc. Dept. 10-A 
1800 Central Roi it. Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Princip Si . Cities 

In Canada: 103 Church St. Elgronto 1, Ont. 
oO Please send me inform pon your new 
(CD Please arrange for a B 
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Diazo Copying ot Its Best Company__ 
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motto: The Horn of Plenty. The horn 
was easily tapped by Jasper & Co. through 
Grunwald, who was also a lawyer repre- 
senting State Building; he arranged for 
the Society to lend to Jasper on mort- 
gages. All told, it lent Jasper $21.2 mil- 
lion of its currently estimated $40 million 
in assets, some $10.3 million without any 
security. To get around a law requiring 
that building societies list separately ev- 
ery mortgage over $14,000, Jasper and 





Central Press 
PROMOTER JASPER 
New breed. 


the Building Society set up a string of 
more than 451 phantom companies with 
such freewheeling names as Snowfleck, 
Pantic, and Vagid, lent them each some- 
thing under $14,000. 

By last summer Jasper & Co.’s empire 
numbered 14 companies worth $42 mil- 
lion. It was ready for its biggest deal: the 
take-over of London's powerful real-estate 
firm, Lintang Investments, which owns 
the biggest block of apartments (1,200) 
in Britain. Jasper bought 51% of Lin- 
tang’s stock from the company, offered 
to buy all other outstanding, publicly held 
shares in a $20 million deal. While Lin- 
tang was pending, Jasper also offered to 
buy up the stock, worth about $4,000,000, 
in Cardiff's Ely Brewery (259 pubs). 

Out of Cash. In mid-September, Jas- 
per & Co. ran out of cash. Shareholders 
who had accepted the Jasper bids were not 
being paid off. Within three days the mar- 
ket value of Jasper’s empire fell from $48 
million to $33.5 million, and Jasper sadly 
announced that Grunwald had fled to 
Israel. Building Society stockholders were 
offered only one shilling (16¢) payment 
on their shares a month. 

The Laborites made some election prop- 
aganda out of the scandal, but much more 
than politics was involved. Whichever par- 
ty wins, the case has made it virtually 
certain that the next Parliament will en- 
act legislation, similar to that in the U.S., 
to protect Britain’s small investors. 
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Slowdown for the Soviets 


Hardly had Nikita Khrushchev’s bluster 
about Russia’s strength died in Washing- 
ton than a sobersided report showed that 
the Soviet economy lags much farther be- 
hind the U.S.’s than any Russian politico 
cares to admit. The report, written by top 
British Economist Alec Nove, 42, and 
published this week by the nongovern- 
mental National Planning Association, 
puts forth new evidence that the U.S.S.R. 
has no chance to match the economic level 
of the U.S. in the foreseeable future. 
Economist Nove flatly rejects Khru- 
shchev’s boast that the Soviets have 
boosted their industrial output to more 
than half the U.S. level. That claim, says 
Nove, who was born in Russia, is “based 
on an absurdly inadequate commodity 
sample.” He figures that “40% is possi- 
ble,” but one-third of the U.S. level is 
closer to the truth. 

Declining Rates. Largely because the 
Soviets operate from a lower base, the 
Soviet economy is growing faster than the 
U.S. economy. Another key reason for the 
Soviet growth—about 8% a year, v. 4% 
for the U.S., since World War II—is that 
the Soviets have neglected the consumer 
needs of their citizens. But now a major 
change is on the way, and the growth rate 
is on the wane. Going out is crude coer- 
cion of the worker; coming in is personal 
incentive. This shift, says Nove, requires 
a major diversion of Soviet resources to 
the nongrowth sectors that the Kremlin 
ignored for so long. 

These advances have come at the ex- 
pense of fast growth. For the next seven 
years Nove sees annual rises of 4% in 
Soviet agriculture, 69% in national in- 
come, 7% to 8% in industrial production. 
Though still impressive, these totals are 
nowhere near enough to equal the U.S. in 
gross national product. 

Diminishing Returns. What the Soviet 
Union faces is a period of diminishing re- 
turns that other industrial nations have 
usually experienced after a major growth 
spurt. Many of the Soviets’ methods and 
machines were pirated straight from the 
West, and they sparked the spurt; now 
they are aging, and the rate of growth 
is bound to go down. Furthermore, in the 
days of breakneck drive for growth in the 
‘20s and "30s, writes Nove, “Iron ore or 
coal mines were ‘creamed,’ the best and 
most easily accessible mineral being taken 
as quickly as possible. The virgin lands 
campaign was launched with little consid- 
eration for the long-term problem of soil 
conservation, [There was | ruthless cutting 
of trees in the most accessible areas.” 

Dropping Reserves. Some raw materi- 
als are running low. Coking coal, for ex- 
ample, is scarce and sometimes must be 
hauled 1,000 miles to steel mills. “Many 
of the vital minerals are to be found in 
areas lacking transportation facilities, and 
remote from centers of industry and pop- 
ulation. This requires very long hauls and 
is quite uneconomic.” Even the labor sup- 
ply, one of the Soviets’ strongest resources 
in the past, is running short. Not only are 
fewer young Russians entering the labor 


force (because of the wartime slump in 
birth rates), but they will have to do 
more work in less time. The regime has 
promised to cut the work week from 46 
hours to 42 next year, te’ 40 hours in 1962. 

Nove predicts one key result of this 
decline in industrial growth and the rise in 
consumer demand: the Soviets in the fu- 
ture will be obliged to devote more of 
their product to home use, less to export. 
Says Nove: “There is little likelihood of 
a devastating, all-out trade and aid drive 
by the Soviet bloc.” 


PERSONNEL 
Room at the Top 


James Stillman Rockefeller, 57, presi- 
dent of First National City Bank of New 
York, was appointed chairman of the 
board succeeding Howard C. Sheperd, who 
retires Nov. 1 at 65. A grandnephew of 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. and second cousin 
of New York’s Governor, the new chair- 
man bosses the nation’s third largest bank 
(first: Bank of America, second: Chase 
Manhattan). A grandson of James Still- 
man, president of National City from 
1891 to 1909, Rockefeller captained Yale's 





BANKER ROCKEFELLER 


Old line. 


1924 crew, spurred it to victory in that 
year’s Olympic Games. Married in 1925 
to a grandniece of Andrew Carnegie, 
Rockefeller worked for the Wall Street 
investment banking firm of Brown Bros. 
until he joined National City in 1930. 


TYCOONS 
The Bachelor 


The legends about him were legion. 
Dun & Bradstreet, so the story goes, once 
characterized him: “Estimated worth, 
$500,000,000. Pays bills promptly.” Yet 
he had been broke so often, he once 
quipped, that “I thought it was habit 
forming.” Always on the go, he kept three 
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Greater jet thrust, faster climb, longer 

range, and more operating efficiency . . . 

at lower sound level. That’s the story of tomor- 
row’s new jet engines now in production. Rohr’s role 

is the production of complete, ready-to-install jet pods to house these mighty 

engines. Such complex units are but one of the many major aircraft assemblies 

built by Rohr— the world’s largest producer of components for flight. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





Shown above is the famous Boeing 707 — soon to fly with the new Pratt & Whitney JT3D-1 turbo Jan jet engines. 


World's largest producer of components for flight © Main plant and headquarters: Chula Vista, Calif, © Plant: Riverside, Calif. @ Assembly plants: Winder, Ga., Auburn, Wash. 
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Don Weiner—Fortuns 
Simp RICHARDSON 


His landing field was fogged in. 


sets of suitcases in his two-room suite at 
the Fort Worth Club, packed with clothes 
for three different climates—hot, cold and 
medium, 

Folksy, derrick-sized Sid Williams Rich- 
ardson, unlike some of his fellow Texas 
wheeler-dealers, never hunted publicity, 
often quoted one of his favorite maxims: 
“You ain’t learnin’ nothin’ when you're 
talkin’! His dry, country humor and his 
ability to translate a complex business or 
political situation into plain horse sense 
made him a number of friends, but never 
found him a wife. When needled about 
his bachelorhood, Richardson explained 
his private theory about life: “Do right 
and fear no man; don’t write and fear no 
woman. They're all wantin’ a landin’ field, 
but mine’s fogged in.” 

The Trader. Richardson was born in 
the East Texas town of Athens in 1891, 
the seventh son of a farmer and cattle 
raiser. Encouraged and coached by his 
father, Sid began trading, at 17 made 
$3,500 by shrewd cattle dealing. For a 
year and a half he attended Waco’s Baylor 
University and Abilene’s Simmons College, 
left after telling friends that he saw no 
reason to spend his time in the library 
when there was so much money to be 
made on the outside. He served a three- 
year apprenticeship in the oil business as 
salesman, scout and leaseman, left the oil- 
fields to return to his first love, cattle 
raising. His herd died of tick fever, put- 
ting him $6,000 in debt to the Athens 
bank. After another hitch in the oilfields, 
Richardson returned to Athens a year 
later in a brand new Cadillac, “swung 
around the square so’s all the bench warm- 
ers would see me good,” and then went to 
the bank and paid back the cash. Then he 
drove out of town again. 

He drove right into a million dollars 
when he began trading in oil leases, was 
wiped out in 1921, when oil prices tum- 
bled, made another fortune and went 
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broke again early in the Depression, when 
overproduction in the East Texas fields 
brought posted prices down to to¢ a bar- 
rel. He lived on credit, unable to pay 
either his office rent or his $8 monthly 
dues at the Fort Worth Club. In 1932, as 
oil prices began to rise, Sid came out of 
hibernation. 

Credit on the Barrel. Wangling money, 
equipment and labor on credit, Richard- 
son began wildcatting, brought in West 
Texas’ famed Keystone field. “It was 
luck,” he recalled, surveying his pyramid- 
ing debts, which chased right after his 
skyrocketing wealth. “I did it by jumping 
up in the air six feet and holding myself 
up by my own bootstraps.” 

Richardson's interests soon moved be- 
yond oil. He advised F.D.R. on oil pro- 
duction during World War II, traveled to 
SHAPE in Paris in 1952 to help persuade 


Dwight Eisenhower, old Texas friend, to 
run for President. (They had met shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, when Richardson in- 
vited Ike to share his compartment on a 
war-crowded train.) When Old Friend 
Robert R. Young was fighting for control 
of the New York Central, Richardson and 
Wheeler-Dealer Clint Murchison, his part- 
ner in many ventures, teamed up to buy 
the 800,000 shares of Central stock that 
assured Young’s victory. Richardson also 
dabbled in chemicals, drugstores, cattle 
ranches and race tracks (he gave profits 
from California’s Del Mar track to Boys, 
Inc., an organization to combat juvenile 
delinquency), liked to say that he would 
still be trading “when they bury me.” 

Last week, still trading and still play- 
ing, Sid Richardson, 68, went to bed at 
his vast St. Joseph Island retreat in the 
Gulf of Mexico, died in his sleep. 





MELES TONES 





Died. Rafael Ignacio Arias Blanco, 53. 
plump, popular Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Caracas, whose pastoral letter 
(1957), indicting Dictator Pérez Jiménez 
for failing to relieve Venezuela’s impov- 
erished masses, triggered the opposition 
groups into action that toppled the dicta- 
tor; in an auto accident; near Barce- 
lona, Venezuela. 


Died. Vincent Richards, 56, tennis boy 
wonder who perfected a rifle-shot volley, 
at 15 teamed up with Bill Tilden to win 
the national doubles championship, won 
the Olympic singles the only year (1924) 
competition was held, at 23 startled fans 
by turning pro and triggering the profes- 
sional-tennis movement in the U.S.; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Walter F. Munford, 59, president 
of U.S. Steel Corp., who worked (1919) 
at nights as a die reamer for a subsidiary 
of U.S. Steel in Worcester, rose to be 
president of American Steel and Wire 
Division (1953), executive vice president 
(1958); of a stroke following a knife 
wound, said to be accidental, at his sum- 
mer cottage on Cape Cod; in Hyannis, 
Mass. 


Died. Sumner H. Slichter, 67, white- 
thatched, aggressively independent econo- 
mist, Lamont Professor (1940-59) at Har- 
vard, who tested his academic theories 
by constant contact with people active in 
business, labor and government, filled nine 
books and countless articles with a hard- 
headed faith in the buoyancy of the U.S, 
economy, condoned inflation as the price 
of increased productivity, and even (1959) 
urged a $3 billion annual federal deficit to 
sustain demand; of a kidney ailment; in 
Boston. A startlingly accurate economic 
prophet, Slichter usually championed the 
minority view. When his fellow econo- 
mists took a leaf from Marx and gloomily 
predicted the stagnation of a mature econ- 
omy in the ‘30s, Slichter forecast the 
growth of the ‘gos. When his colleagues 


prepared for a depression to follow World 
War II, Slichter predicted the boom. 
Trained as a labor economist, Slichter 
never let his bias warp his judgment, 
ruffled labor leaders by labeling the post- 
war economy “laboristic,”” recommending 
stronger laws against picket line abuses. 


Died. Donald Marr Nelson, 70, long- 
time (1912-42) Sears, Roebuck executive 
who was appointed (1942) by F.D.R. to 
be chairman of the War Production Board, 
captained the gigantic wartime industrial 
effort, went abroad to oversee production 
in England, China and Russia, resigned 
(1944) in a huff over what he felt was 
interference by the military, whom he 
later accused (Arsenal of Democracy) of 
trying to control the U.S. economy, be- 
came president (1945-47) of the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Producers; 
of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, 71, 
British World War I cartoonist who spent 
his spare time in the muddy trenches in 
France drawing “Old Bill,” the sad-eyed, 
shaggy-headed, walrus-mustached embodi- 
ment of the dogged British Tommy, 
earned a fortune as Old Bill endeared 
himself to readers around the world; in 
Norton, England. 





Died. Sir Matthew Smith, 79, shy, frail 
British artist who spent most of 30 years 
in Paris absorbing the work of the Fau- 
vists, waited until he was 46 for his first 
one-man show, poured onto canvas power- 
ful landscapes and sensuous nudes in rich, 
lush splotches of color; in London. 


Died. Dr. Ross Granville Harrison, 89, 
spare, retiring biologist who pioneered 
(1907) in growing cells independent of 
the organism from which they were taken, 
stimulated a pupil, Dr. John Enders, to 
use the same tissue-culture method to 
grow a polio virus (1949) that led to the 
Salk vaccine, taught biology and zoology 
(1907-38) at Yale; in New Haven, Conn. 
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beavers 


Things are really humming at Railway Express these days! 


With our long-range plan for the future well underway, we’re ready, 
willing and able to give your shipments the swift, sure service you 
want —service no other organization can match! That includes: 


e@ Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 

@ International service to almost anywhere in the world 

@ Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

@ Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within REA limits) 

@ Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more, 
@ Special low rates on many other commodities 


And there’s absolutely no extra charge for the smile that goes with 
the service. It’s born of ingrained optimism —plus a deep-down confi- 
dence in our ability to please you. Call Railway Express—and see! 
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NEW FROM WESTINGHOUSE 





Westinghouse marine equipment is used 


The sun never sets on seagoing marine equipment 
from Westinghouse. 

Westinghouse turbines and gears drive freighters 
through the China Sea. Westinghouse motors and 
controls raise anchors in Calcutta ... lower life- 
boats at sea during emergencies ... drive cargo 
winches in Trinidad . . . warp liners alongside 
San Francisco docks. Westinghouse fans furnish 
fresh air to a tanker’s engine room in Balikpapan. 


Westinghouse switchgear distributes power through- 
out these ships at sea and in ports all over the world. 

Westinghouse makes marine equipment to per- 
form these and more than 25 other vitally important 
functions on deck, above and below. 

In fact, Westinghouse supplies America’s mari- 
time fleet with more different kinds of shipboard 
steam and electrical equipment than any other 
manufacturer. 
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aboard 95% of all U.S. built merchant vessels 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F ITS \ Vestinghouse 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DESI ARNAZ SHOWS CBS-TV FRIDAYS 











SAD LETS NATURE TAKE 18% 


TO BRING YOU THE LARGEST SELLING 
8 YEAR OLD SCOTCH IN AMERICA! 









To bring you extra lightness, extra mellowness, Grant's ages 

every single drop 8 full years. During those 8 years the contents of 

every barrel is reduced as much as 18% by natural evaporation. 

Only the best is left—that’s Grant’s, more expensive because of 

Grant's policy of ageing their whisky for 8 years. This increases the actual 
cost of the finished product over 40% at their Highland distilleries. 


sou u.s. oistesutors Austin. Nichols & Co.. Inc. sew vort—wew rors 


86 PROOF—IDENTIFIED BY THE ECSTATIC TRIANGULAR BOTTLE 


FUNDAMENTAL 
to 


Investing in common 
stocks selected for possibilities 
of growth in income and 
capital over the years, 


New Aluminized Fabric 
(other quolity fabrics available 
golvanized steel, aluminum, stainless steel) 
8 basic fence designs, 6 gate styles 
Expert installation by nearby specialists 


Registered Certificate of Quality 
furnished to property owner 


Quality fences—since 1883 


Write for helpful booklet 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters + Monessen, Pa. 


A product of Page Steel & Wire Division 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Ask your investment dealer for free 
prospectus or mail coupon below 


Hugh W.Long and Company, inc. 
Elizabeth 3, N. 















CINEMA 


Italian Import 


The Anatomy of Love {Lux Film 
Cines; Kassler), an Italian film that tells 
five short stories, is at its best in the 
two that star Vittorio De Sica: as a count 
who has lost everything but his nobility 
(“I'd decided not to outlive my youth 
no matter how rich I was’), and as a 
Naples bus driver, a laughing hedonist 
who has developed a talent for catching 
and lifting girls’ skirts in the bus’s 
snapping-jaw folding doors. Since it is 
the bus driver's conviction that the routes 
of heaven are not to be found by follow- 
ing a regular schedule, he is always ready 








De Stca & PLAYER 
A talent for lifting skirts. 


to swerve off course to answer the invi- 
tational glances of a lady or to chase a 
taxi containing his true love along a 
sea-cliff highway. 

One story casts French Actor Michel 
Simon as an old, overstuffed priest. A 
village washerwoman (Sylvie) tells him 
that she is 62, tired and alone. For un- 
counted years she has turned out every 
morning at 5 to kneel washing clothes 
until dark, stopping only for a little bread 
and oil. Would the father and the church 
now mercifully grant her leave to take 
her own life? Another story is a screen 
version of Novelist Alberto Moravia's /I 
Pupo. A straitened young couple have 
had one baby too many. They try to 
abandon it in a church, but it cries and 
a priest throws them out. 

Although marquees proclaim Sophia 
Loren as the female star of Anatomy of 
Love, the film was made some years ago, 
and she is little more than a teen-age 
straight woman for Toto the comedian. 
She appears only in the final episode, a 
brief, ridiculous farce. Sophia nonetheless 
shows the shape of things to come. 
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THE NEW WORLD by Edgar Lee Masters 


This America is an ancient land, 

Conquered and re-conquered by successive races. 

It is the Radiant Land and Continent of the Blest 

Forever won and forever lost, 

And forever seen by that vision which thrilled Balboa 

Staring the Pacific; 

And forever seen by that revelation of the soul 

Which came to John Keats through Homer, 

For both seas and land, and visions of a new day may be seen, 
And gold may be seen by Cortes and Pizarro and their sons, 
Who turn all Radiant Lands to gold, and starve therefor. 
But this New World is forever new to hands that keep it new. 


Vision is as necessary today as it ever was in America’s 
pioneering past. In the maps and textbooks we publish at Rand M¢Nally 


we try to keep forever new the vision of a better world. 













DOUGLAS im 


Stewardesses call it...(ard so will you!) 


“er 


Stewardesses, always concerned with your comfort aloft, vote 
the Douglas DC-8 the world’s most luxurious jetliner! 


“Lounges like private clubs!” “Wide aisles!” “Everything 
is big!” These are just a few of their typical comments. 


On your first DC-8 flight you'll see, too, the many unusual 
Douglas touches. Restful lighting built into your seat! Service 
buttons right at hand. A real table—not a tray—that’s in 
position at a finger’s flick, And in the DC-8 you'll enjoy that 
famous feature of Douglas aircraft—peace of mind. You'll 
agree “It's the world’s most luxurious jetliner!” 


The world’s most luxurious jetliner! 


ae 


More airlines have chosen the DC-8 thon any other jetliner: 
ALITALIA-Linee Aeree Italiane * DELTA AIR LINES + EASTERN 
AIR LINES » JAPAN AIR LINES * KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES * NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES * OLYMPIC 
AIRWAYS * PANAGRA © PANAIR DO BRASIL + PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS + SAS—SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
SWISSAIR * TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES © TRANSPORTS AERIENS 
INTERCONTINENTAUX * UNION AEROMARITIME DE TRANSPORT 


UNITED AIR LINES 


You'll travel in club-like luxury —at almost 600 miles an hour! 








The New Pictures 
But Not for Me (Perlberg-Seaton; 


Paramount) is a new version of a slight 
Samson Raphaelson comedy (Accent on 
Youth) which first appeared on Broad- 
way in 1934, and soon thereafter on the 
screen. Hollywood has packed a prize cast 
into the remodeled hull, but the craft is 
still so frail that only the acting mastery 
of Lee J. Cobb and Lilli Palmer saves it 
from capsizing. 

Then too there is Clark Gable. No di- 
rector has ever been presumptuous enough 
to ask “The King” to act, but his pres- 
ence alone gives any film the atmosphere 
of Hollywood's glorious pre-Method past. 
Gable’s voice may croak a little, but he 





Baker, GABLE & PALMER 


The King finally turned to the Queen. 
still has the confidence of a man who 
knows that so long as he goes on playing 
The King no one will dare play The Ace. 

But Not for Me casts him as a theat- 
rical producer, a sort of oaken image of 
Mike Todd. He has two phones in his 
car, spends an annual $785 in the barber 
shop and has an ex-wife (Lilli Palmer) 
who hovers about to protect her alimony 
always remembering the anniversary of 
their divorce; she once gave him a hot- 
water bottle that snored. At 56, age is 
closing in. He wears a wrist alarm clock: 
when it goes off, it is time to take his pills. 

The producer's next play, about a mid- 
dle-aged man who falls in love with a 
young girl, is headed nowhere. Realizing 
that he is a has-been, Gable decides to 
quit Broadway, fires his 2 
retary (Carroll Baker). 
and snarls 


2-year-old sec- 
She turns on him 
“I love you. I hope you rot 
for spoiling love for me with other men. 
You did a terrible thing to me. You 
opened my eyes and heart and never 
touched me.” So he touches her. There, 
by golly, is the twist he needs. The young 
girl in his play should be the aggressor. 

He runs to the alcoholic playwright 
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terns. Plaid lined, $29.95. At right 


THE ALLIGATOR OMPANY ° ST LC 


GOLD LABEL, 
wool worsted gabardine. Full-cut comfort, ideal weight. Water repel- 
lent, $42.75, Other Alligator coats $11.75 to $54.75 


IRIDESCENT ALL-WEATHER ELEGANCE 
Alligator Galetone %2595 


Subtle color highlights in 2-ply, yarn-dyed finest imported cotton. 
Full-cut comfort. Water repellent Wide choice 





of colors and pat- 
The classic in all 


At better stores, 


NEW YORK #* CHICAGO e¢ LOS ANGELES 


Make your own stereo tapes—play them back 
on a Webcor Stereo Hi-Fi Tape Recorder! 





Now you can actually make 
and play back your own stereo 
tapes of live jazz sessions, 
concerts, dramatic performances 
and party fun. Yes, and you 
can make stereo recordings of 
stereo broadcasts—even tape 
stereo music from stereo 
fonograf records! 





The Webcor Regent Coronet 2007 Self- 
Contained Stereo Tape Recorder will 
record and play back both stereo and 
monaural tapes. 2-track and 4-track 
stereo playback—dual-channel 16-watt 
amplifier—two directional cardiode-type 
microphones. 2-piece external speaker 
system for even finer stereo (optional), 
Webcor Tape Recorders from $159.95. 


*Slightly higher South and West 


WEBCOR Wolds heitsaullng Tp ape Recorders 
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GENETICS AT 
THE CABIN DOOR 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
( Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Years ago in our section of rural 
Kentucky, family distinctions had 
a way of coming early to note. 


There were sometimes two kinds 
of youngsters playing around a farm 
cabin. The “yard chile.” so called, 
bore unmistakable resemblance to 
both parents, the ‘‘woods colt” to 
only one, and sometimes neither. 


Yet both “chillun” played hap- 
pily together, shared the same family 
name, 


This implication of equal legiti- 
macy has a new counterpart in 
another Kentucky progeny—the 
family of world-renowned Kentucky 
bourbons. 


_ Of late, the same name and label 
is shared by the original and pure- 
strain “Bottled-in-Bond” with its 
so-called “companion bottling” of 
lesser proof. And unless the lotions 
so state, the same parent distillery 
need not have sired them both. 


Today, the “yard chile” of our 
family-owned distillery, OLp Frrz- 
GERALD, is the only remaining pre- 
mium Kentucky Bourbon on the 


national market exclusively and 
solely Bottled-in-Bond,. 


So long as I’m around it will 
always be so. And this for the reason 
that I have never believed the simple 
addition of distilled water improves 
the flavor or quality of our kind of 
old-fashioned bourbon. 


So also think ‘our new-found 
friends in Oklahoma who recently 
voted themselves the privilege of 
free choice in their selection of the 
cup that best cheers. 


There, I am told, our Otp Firz- 
GERALD bearing the green Bottled- 
in-Bond stamp is called Senate 
Bourbon. Red stamp brands of lesser 
proof go by the name of House 
whiskies. 


With our ‘‘upper-chamber’”’ 
friends, we welcome you to an inner 
circle of discriminating hosts who 
have come to rely on the bonded 
ecaamearsd of our “green label’? OLp 

ITZGERALD, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


100 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S. A. 
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(Lee Cobb), urges him to start rewriting, 
assaults him with such rancid boffolas as: 
“Your cough is the illegitimate child of 
you and those cigarettes.” They redo the 
| play in four weeks; the secretary is cast 
| in the female lead, the play is a smash, 
| the girl proposes to Gable in Sardi’s. 

In the end, Gable comes to his senses 
and returns to his former wife, but she has 
been there all along: bright, funny, trim, 
feminine, mature, refined Lilli Palmer. If 
there is a man in the audience over twelve 
years of age who would not have preferred 
her from the start, he could only be the 
man who would be King. 


Sapphire (Rank; Universal-Interna- 
tional) is a semiprecious British attempt 
| to admix a sociological problem drama 
with a flat-out murder mystery, The jewel 
of the title is a beautiful, auburn-haired 
girl; as the film begins, she is found lying 
face up on the hard ground of Hampstead 
Heath with six knife wounds around her 
heart. 

Scotland Yard’s Superintendent Haz- 
ard (Nigel Patrick) is on the trail at 
once. Sapphire was a student at the Roy- 
al Academy of Music and the fiancée of 
a pallid architecture student (Paul Mas- 
sie), who has just won a scholarship for 
study in Italy. When autopsy shows that 
she was three months pregnant, the mur- 
der motive seems clear: the young archi- 
tect’s scholarship makes no provision for 
wife or baby; he and his ambitious fam- 
ily would not stop short of murder to see 
to it that they had a Wren rather than a 
turkey in the oven. 

Then Sapphire’s brother (Earl Camer- 
on), a physician from Warwickshire, steps 
into the detective’s office wearing the re- 
signed half-smile of the perennial under- 
dog. His skin is as dark as Sapphire’s 
was fair. “Our mother was black; our 
father was white,” he explains. “You nev- 
er know how it's going to go.” 

The investigation widens, enters the 
caves of Negro London, from the lichen- 
ous flat of Tribal Chieftain Horace Big 
Cigar to Tulip’s, a jazz club where a 
superbly directed, superbly erotic dance 
explores the universal rhythm of the Ne- 
gro race. Whom did Sapphire know be- 
fore she crossed the color line? One Ne- 
gro girl is ready to tell, says: “I hated 
that high-yellow doll’; Sapphire had stol- 
en her man. The police find him, a Negro 
bishop’s son with a Mayfair manner and 
an Oxford accent. Had the bishop's boy 
ever intended marriage with Sapphire? 
Good heavens, no. “She was part white.” 

Aggrieved as they might have been, her 
old friends would hardly have murdered 
her. One of Sapphire’s earlier landladies 
more accurately suggests the killer’s mo- 
tive, asks: “Would you be pleased with 
a brass sovereign?” 

As the Yard moves closer to the kill- 
er, the script unfortunately moves closer 
to propaganda, repeats its brothers-under- 
the-skin theme so often that the point 
is blunted. Sapphire is a novel mystery 
that pulls no punches, but it would have 
been even better if it had not started 
swinging with the left. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AU- 
GUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine published weekly at 
Chicago, Minois for October 12, 1959, 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
James A. Linen 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.¥.; 
Editor-in-Chief, H. RK, Luce, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y.; Managing Editor, Roy Alexander, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.V.; Business Manager, James 
A. Thomason, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


2. The owner is: Time Incorporated, Time & Life 
Building, New York 20, New York; that the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock are: Henry P. Davison, 
c/o J. P. Morgan & Company, P. O. Box 1266, New York, 
N.Y.; Irving Trust Company, successor trustee under the 
will of Briton Hadden for the benefit of Elizabeth Busch 
Pool, c/o Irving Trust Company, Custodies Department, 
1 Wall Street, New York 15, N.V.; Margaret Zerbe Lar- 
sen, c/o Time Inc, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.¥.; Roy E. Larsen, c/o Time 
Inc., Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, N.¥.; Henry R, Luce. c/o Time Inc., Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y.; The 
Henry Luce Foundation Inc., c/o The New York Trust 
Company, Income Collection Department, 100 Broad- 
way, New York 15, N.V.; Henry Luce 3rd, c/o Time Ine., 
Time & Life Build . Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
N.¥.; Samuel W. Meck, c/o The National Bank & Trust 
Company of Fairfield, Trust Department, 240 Greenwich 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn.; Brown Brothers, Harriman 
& Company*, 59 Wall Street, New York 5, N.¥.; J. C. 
Orr & Company*, c/o The New York Trust Company, 
Income Collection Department, 100 Broadway, New 
York 15, N.Y.; Pratt asd Company*, c/o Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, Trust Department, 100 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





*Believed to be held for account of one or more stock 
holders. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagces, and other 
wecurity holders owning or holding | per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None, 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee ix acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, 


5. The average number of copies of cach issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date shown above was: 2,363,266. 

(Signed) James A. Thomason 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1959 
(Signed) Dorothy Buck 
(My commission expires March 30, 1961) 











the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





TIME 


and all your mail . . . include your 
zone number in yourreturn address 
after the city, before the state, The 
mail you send will get there faster 
too if the address carries a zone 
number. 
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This Doctor is diagnosing a business firm: He is reading 
a brochure sent to him by a medical supplier. He studies the text and pictures 
carefully. And unconsciously, he reads between the lines — looks for evidences of 
sincerity and good taste. From seemingly little things — the courtesy of the 
wording, the reproduction of pictures, the feel of the paper — he forms his 
opinion of the company and its products. If the company shows respect for 
him through a well-presented message in a well-printed brochure — he will 
respect the company in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See 
him early. The chances are he will specify Warren printing papers. He will 


get better results with Warren papers — and so will you. 





printing papers make a good impression 





Warren's 
2 i S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN RAILROADING... 


CREATIVE CREWS 


One man can transfer the van from trailer to flat car in 4 
minutes. First in the Midwest and Northwest with Flexi-Van, 
the improved door-to-door rail-highway service. 


SE 





They come up with resourceful answers to 
shippers’ problems—improving on “Piggy-Back” 


You’d never recognize these “‘crews”’ if you saw in a Texas hotel room with natural gas pipeline 
them at work. For they operate in unlikely places, developers. Or testing new packing materials. 
and some of the things they do may seem utterly What’s it all for? For ideas. Ideas that often 
unrelated to railroading. break with railroad traditions. Ideas based on the 

They may be examining a mechanical drawing —_ conviction that the Milwaukee Road can do better 
over a designer’s shoulder. Or holding a meeting what the railroads do best. 





of the Milwaukee 





Oa 


America's resourcetul railroad 


This Milwaukee Road “Creative Crews” ap- 
proach to railroading has come up with many 
Innovations in service to shippers. The Milwaukee 
Road is first in the Midwest and Northwest with 
Flexi-Van, the improved door-to-door rail-high- 
Way service. Now Milwaukee Road shippers’ cross- 


town service blends smoothly with cross-country 
service with no lost motion. 

This fresh, uninhibited creative concept is giv- 
ing the Milwaukee Road the reputation for being 
America’s resourceful railroad. Shippers benefit 
from it every day—and profit by it. 


Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas and Western “Cities’’ Fleet 
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Anatomy of a Saint 


THe Devit's Aovocate (319 pp.J— 
Morris L. West—Morrow ($3.95). 


Saints issue from the hand of God, but 
they are canonized on earth, In what 
seems a paradox to most non-Catholics, 
the Roman Catholic Church brings the 
full light of reason to play on a complex 
mystery of faith: whether a man or wom- 
an has displayed Christlike sanctity, in- 
cluding the performance of miracles. To 
this question, the church brings the metic- 
ulous accounting of a bank examiner, the 
ferreting instincts of a good detective, 
and the judicial lore of centuries of prece- 
dents. In practice, these are embodied in 
an initial diocesan investigation of claims 
to sainthood, followed by a formal ex- 
amination before an appointed court of 
the Congregation of Rites in Rome. Even 
when the claims are upheld by the court, 
decades, years or centuries may elapse 
before the Pope's official ruling. 

This spiritual investigation—the mak- 
ing of a saint—is the subject of Australian 
Novelist West’s devout and fascinating 
new novel. 

Other Men's Deaths. Author West is a 
Roman Catholic, but his book is intensely 
Christian beyond the limits of creed. Like 
Graham Greene and Francois Mauriac, 
West is concerned with sin and redemp- 
tive grace, but without their somewhat 
morbid preoccupation with evil. Rarely 
has the vocation of a priest or the prob- 
lems of leading a Christian life been ex- 
plored with such dramatic passion and 
compassion. One quality is completely 
absent—what Author West himself calls 
the “peppermint piety” of the stock re- 
ligious bestseller. 

The setting of The Devil’s Advocate is 





NoveELiIst WEST 
No peppermint piety. 
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the mountain town of Gemello Minore in 
Calabria, in parched and poverty-scarred 
Southern Italy. The cult-prone towns- 
folk have taken to worshiping at the tomb 
of Giacomo Nerone, a mysterious World 
War II deserter who lived less than a year 
in the town before being shot by Commu- 
nist partisans. The local bishop asks Rome 
to send a “Promoter of the Faith” or 
“Devil's Advocate” to sift the ambiguous 
signs of Nerone’s saintliness. 

The Devil's Advocate is Monsignor 
Blaise Meredith. a dry, self-contained 
English priest whose sense of vocation has 
been all but choked under the dust of 
years in Vatican offices. As he sees him- 
self, he is one of God's empty vessels, 
a decent man barren of human warmth 
and love. Furthermore, he is dying of 
cancer, and the thought panics him: “It 
was his profession to prepare other men 
for death; it shocked him to be so un- 
ready for his own.” 

Blood on a Shirt. Gemello Minore 
has other shocks for Monsignor Meredith. 
The Nerone case is a web only sinful men 
could spin. There is Aldo Meyer, a Jewish 
doctor and humanist who plays a reluc- 
tant Judas to Nerone, There is Nerone’s 
mistress who bore his bastard son and who 
nightly kneels before his bloody, bullet- 
torn shirt. The boy, now a troubled ado- 
lescent, is himself the prey in a vicious, 
sensual tug of war between a_ neurotic 
drug-taking contessa and a homosexual 
English painter. Without Author West's 
innate good taste, these characters might 
be merely sordid and sensational; he keeps 
them in the perspective of human frailty 
and suffering. As Meredith probes on, the 
proofs of Nerone’s possible sainthood 
mount—his conversion and surrender to 
God, his healing miracles, his selfless care 
of the villagers, his martyrdom at the 
hands of the Communists. But Blaise 
Meredith, brimming with a new-found 
humanity, cares less and less about the 
dead saint, trembles instead for the living 
sinners. 

It is proof of Author West's fictional 
skill and Christian spirit that his ending 
is psychologically convincing and uncon- 
ventionally happy because it is holy. His 
implied moral: few men are chosen to be 
saints, but many are called to prevail over 
wickedness with good—and do. 


Peeping Tome 


Osservations (151 pp.}—Photographs 
by Richard Avedon, comments by Tru- 
man Capote—Simon & Schuster ($15). 


The camera marks the most important 
advance in the technology of eavesdrop- 
ping since the invention of the keyhole. 
The prying eye can now record what it 
sees, and gossip has become a visual as 
well as a verbal art. This is vividly ap- 
parent in Observations, a sort of peep- 
ing tome in which Photographer Richard 
Avedon’s pictures are discussed by Au- 
thor Truman Capote. Unfortunately, 
Capote writes in a style that combines 






: Richard Avedon 
AVEDON’s WINDSORS 
No mercy from the hand of time. 


the worst features of Henry James, 
Dorothy Kilgallen, and deb talk (says 
he of Marilyn Monroe: “Just a slob 
really: an untidy divinity—in the sense 
that a banana split or a cherry jubilee is 
untidy but divine”). But Avedon’s pic- 
tures have the poignancy, and sometimes 
the pettiness, of inspired gossip. He is at 
home in a theatrical world where state- 
ment is overstatement, appearance is reali- 
ty, personality is character. 

Photographer Avedon, 36, began to 
learn his trade at 1g, in the perfumed 
atmosphere of Harper’s Bazaar. He has 
the usual virtues of the good fashion 
photographer, is brilliantly skillful, tire- 
lessly careful, madly inventive. But he 
also has the vices of trick, splash and 
artiness. In his pictures he never murmurs 
if he can shout. He is a determined 
celebrity chaser, and with Observations 
he establishes himself as an accomplished 
face-dropper. Among his best pages: 

@ A cruelly realistic portrait of the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor that shows the 
aging lovers no more mercy than the hand 
of time has done. Yet by seeing them as 
they are, the picture also concedes to 
them a human quality that the society 
pages have failed to report. 

GA glimpse of Marianne Moore, the 
Muse of Brooklyn, looking for all the 
world like the Good Fairy in a Walt 
Disney cartoon. 

@ A fine, silly trick shot of Elsa Maxwell 
in bed with a skunk. 

@A shuddery look at Jean Cocteau, in 
which France’s brilliant jack-of-arts sits 
tickling his lips with a stalk of lily of the 
valley, calculating his audience as coldly 
as a lizard calculates a fly—a portrait of 
the infant prodigy as an old man. 

@ An arresting snapshot of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Eliot, in which the wrinkled 
old (71) poet stands with his arms looped 
fondly but awkwardly around the neck of 
his wholesome young (32) wife, his face 
caught in a quizzical expression. half doubt 
and half delight—a portrait of J. Alfred 
Prufrock, who has dared to eat a peach, 
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Man up a Tree | 


THE Baron IN THE Trees (217 pp.J— 
Italo Calvino—Random House ($3.50). 


One of the nicest ways to get away 
from it all is to go climb a tree—every 
child knows that. Seen from a stout limb | 
and framed in shade, the world seems a | 
safer and more interesting place. But 
sooner or later the child must come down 
to earth. In this novel, the hero never 
comes down, and neither does Italian Au- 
thor Italo Calvino. He seems to have had 
great fun dreaming up his fantasy; all he 
asks of the reader is a suspended intelli- 
gence and a taste for the bizarre. 

The time is 1767, and great political 
and social changes are on the way, but 
the Di Rondd family is as impervious to 
change as only true eccentrics can be. 
When young Cosimo, an alarmingly imag- 
inative twelve-year-old, has a run-in with 
his stuffy father, he climbs a big tree 
and vows, “I'll never come down again!” 
And he doesn’t—for more than half a 
century. The area around the little north 
Italian town of Ombrosa is so heavily 
forested that he can travel for miles 
swinging from tree to tree like an 18th 
century Tarzan. He builds tree houses 
and shoots game. He climbs down to a low 
branch to milk a complacent goat. trains 
a hen to lay in a convenient place. A 
limb overhanging a swift-running stream 
makes an excellent toilet. 

Cosimo becomes famous. Voltaire in- 
quires about him, and when Napoleon 
visits Ombrosa he chats with Cosimo, 
risking a stiff neck as he looks up to the 
treed man. Cosimo has adventures with 
bandits and pirates that Douglas Fair- 
banks Sr. would have been embarrassed 
to find in a movie script, and enjoys a 
love affair that is as notable for its acro- 
batics as for its passion. He is neither an 
Outcast nor a misanthrope. In fact, he is 
a heroic do-gooder whose office just hap- 
pens to be a forked tree. 

Aside from well-written and amusing 
scenes, The Baron in the Trees stops 
short of real worth. Its satire on life-on- 
the-ground is too tentative to slice deep, | 
and only once does Author Calvino sug- | 
gest a theme. That is when Voltaire asks 
Cosimo’s brother: “But is it to be nearer 
the sky that your brother stays up there?” 
The answer: “My brother considers that 
anyone who wants to see the earth prop- 
erly must keep himself at a necessary 
distance from it.” 


Wild Things in the City 


A Naturat History or New York City 
(428 pp.)—John Kieran— Houghton 
Mifflin ($5.75). 

In The Bronx, no less than in Shrop- 
shire, it is true that 





. . « to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs is little room... 


But John Kieran, 67, used the 50 
Springs well; sportswriter, naturalist and 
radio fountain of knowledge (/nforma- 
tion Please), he was born, raised and 
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BEAUTIFY 
RUSTY 
FIXTURES 


Brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer right ‘over those rusty fix- 
tures after wirebrushing rust scale and 
loose rust away. Specially-processed fish 
oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal. 
Then,..apply your desired Rust-Oleum 
finish color! Easy as that to stop rust and 
beautify rusty fixcures, metal sash, tools, 
equipment, fences, etc. At paint, hard- 
ware, or lumber dealers for homeowner 
use. Prompt delivery from Industrial 
Distributor stocks for industrial users. » 






SEND US YOUR RUST PROBLEMS — 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 







RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2408 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 
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New General Electric 
Seven-Transistor | 
Rechargeable 
Pocket Radio 


AS A Batteries recharge automatically... 
just put the radio in leather re- 


THUNDERBIRD charger-travel case and plug in to 
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any AC outlet. Batteries play thou- 
sands of hours. Small enough to go 
anywhere...powerful enough to play 
most everywhere. A perfect jewel of 
a miniature radio...this new General 
Electric seven-transistor pocket 
radio makes a wonderful gift for 
your favorite sportsman. 


90-day written warranty on both parts and 
labor. General Electric Company, Radio 
Receiver Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
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210,000 


makes a big splash 


( BUT A PRETTY SMALL TRICKLE ) 


You have a good start toward taking care of 
your family with $10,000 of life insurance. 


But how much does that $10,000 amount to 
when it’s called on to stretch across, say, 15 
years? Less than $70 a month... that’s all. 


Fortunately, Travelers’ new More-for-Less 

discount system makes it easy for you to 

build the solid program you want and need. 
errr a TE 


ALTHOUGH THE AVERAGE U.S. family owns less 
than $10,000 worth of life insurance, surveys tell us 
that most men think they have enough insurance. 
Have you enough—really? 

Talk it over with your wife. How much money 
would she need to meet monthly bills, to see the 


Perry T. Carrer, Vice President 
The Travelers, Dept. T4 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Please send me your free booklet explaining The 
Travelers ‘“‘More-for-Less’’ discount plan. I under- 
stand there is no obligation. 


FREE! 
Helpful Information 


NAME 
STREET. 


cIry ZONE STATE 
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children through school, to continue to live inde- 
pendently in the home you have now? 

Write down your Social Security benefits. Add 
your life insurance benefits in terms of monthly in- 
come. How much of a gap remains between what 
you have and what you need? 

Then call in your Travelers agent or broker and 
let him show you how The Travelers More-for-Less 
discounts work—how youcan buy exactly the amount 
of insurance you need and enjoy a maximum dis- 
count on every dollar’s worth over $2,500. 


You'll find that there’s never been a better time 
than right now to bring your life insurance program 
in line with today’s cost of living and the standard of 
living you want for your family. 


See your local Travelers agent for all the details. 
You will find him listed under ‘‘Insurance”’ in the 
Yellow Pages—or, fill out the coupon below. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident 
Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
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Brooks Atkinson 
NATURALIST KIERAN 
Falcons make a killing in Wall Street. 


schooled in The Bronx (Fordham, cum 
laude, 1912), all told lived there for the 
better part of half a century. While few 
New Yorkers ever notice nature, Kieran’s 
thesis always has been: “Let men build 
and pave to their hearts’ content, there 
will always be many kinds and untold 
numbers of wild things in the great city.” 

Fragile Persistence. Kieran’s nature 
walks have centered on Van Cortlandt 
Park and the Hudson's shore near Spuyten 
Duyvil, but he did not stick to the man- 
made nature spots of parks and reserves. 
Through the asphalt of a parking lot 
Kieran has seen emerge the fragile but 
persistent mustard plant. The most merci- 





Bettmonn Archive 
Mary SHELLEY 
Skylarks do not sing in a cage. 
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less predator of Wall Street is neither 


bull nor bear, but the peregrine falcon; | 
the swift diving bird of medieval ro- | 


mance roosts in the towers of office 
buildings and, with pigeons as prey, makes 
many a killing in the street. Once, cover- 
ing a football game at Columbia’s Baker 
Field, Kieran spotted hawks high in the 
sky; keeping his glasses alternately on 
the sky and on the field, he got both the 
story of the game and the score in the 
sky: 88 hawks, all redtails or redshoulders. 
Kieran tells what can be found where 
and when, how it can be recognized and 
what it means in the complicated econ- 
omy of nature. Winter visitors to New 
York regularly include the bald eagle, 
who rides the ice floes down the Hudson 
as far as Dyckman Street. Muskrat 
houses can be found in the lower end of 
the Van Cortlandt swamp; the eastern 
cottontail is common in the fields and 
thickets of Staten Island; the northern 
brown snake inhabits Central Park. 
Retreating Species. Not only stars but 
Starlings are now native to the lights 
of old Broadway, which provide heated 
dormitories for thousands of the birds 
every winter. And for the city-bound 
naturalist, nothing is more convenient 
than the hibernating habits of the big 
brown bat, who sleeps through the cold 
months in one wing of the Museum of 
Natural History. One of the joys of 
nature study, Kieran’s book makes clear 
is the fellowship of amateur and profes- 
sional; most of the professionals in town 
roost, like the bats, at the museum. 
While Author Kieran easily makes his 
point that nature endures all things, even 
concrete and steel, he also chronicles the 
species that have been pushed beyond the 
city limits—the oyster, the deer, the 
bobcat and beaver. Among the latest to 
leave is snowy-thatched, Latin-quoting 
John Kieran himself. The story on na- 
ture in New York is complete and com- 
pelling, but the story was filed from 
Rockport, Mass. His ancient habitat, a 
rambling Riverdale house where once a 
flying squirrel was a steady customer at 
a bird-feeding station, is now a stretch of 
concrete in the Henry Hudson Parkway. 


Mrs. Shelley Plain 


Mary Shettey (275 pp.|—Eileen Big 
land — Appleton - Century - Crofts 
($4.95). 


At 16 she ran away with the most at- 
tractive young poet of the day, heir to a 
baronetcy and already married and a fa- 
ther. At 19 she wrote one of the great hor- 
ror stories of all time, Frankenstein. For 
eight years the young couple—married 
after the suicide of the poet’s first wife— 
skittered across France, Switzerland and 
Italy, keeping company with the bright- 
est minds and most advanced spirits of 
English letters. When the poet, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, died in a storm at sea at 
29, his friends held a cremation ceremony 
on the beach, and one of them snatched 
the young heart from the flames. His 
widow, Mary, then 25, devoted her re- 
maining years to the poet’s memory. 

Mary Shelley came by her headstrong 


These books 
deal with a 








very delicate 





subject 


The books are traditional drink 
recipe books. The delicate sub- 
ject is how to make a Martini— 
probably the world’s most popu- 
lar (and controversial) cocktail. 
| Controversy to the contrary, the 
books do acknowledge Gordon's 
Gin to be the original base of a 
classic Martini...as well as many 
other classic Gin drinks. It was 
the subtle dryness and delicate 
flavor of Gordon’s Gin that in- 
spired the Martini. First distilled 
in 1769 —still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic quality! 





DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - 90 
PROOF - GORDON’'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J- 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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THIS 1S MODERN REWIRING! 


with National Electric 1700 Surfaceduct... 
no plastering, no painting, low maintenance 


Adding air-conditioning . . . business machines ... a »pliances or outlets usually 
means rewiring. And modern rewiring with National Electric 1700 Surfaceduct is 
the economical, easy, expandable way to add electrical power. 


National Electric Surfaceduct is: 


EASY TO INSTALL — Fasten the base . . 
EASY TO MAINTAIN OR EXPAND~— Remove cover... replace or add wires 


for new circuits... seer cover. National Electric offers a variety of Surface 
Raceway systems, including receptacles, switches and fittings for all applications. 


CLEAN, UTILITARIAN DESIGN —Blends well with modern or traditional 
architecture. Neutral gray color. 

Recently acquired by H. K. Porter Company, Inc., National Electric Division 
has already gained new production facilities, new products. Porter industrial expe- 
rience, linked with National Electric’s 50 years of electrical leadership, has spurred 
the development of new products and promotion to new markets to the end that 
the customer benefits. National Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Porter 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


. lay in wire... and snap on the cover. 





% H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Pittsburgh 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Prod- 
ucts —THERMOID DIVISION; Electrical Equipment—DELTA-STAR 
ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION; Specialty 
Alloys —RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION; Refractories — 
REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Steel CONNORS 
STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN- KIDD STEEL DIVISION ; Fabricated Prod- 
‘ ucts —DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, 
Ca LESCHEN WIRE ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS DIVISION, H. K. 
< PORTER COMPANY de MEXICO, S. A.; and in Canada, Refractories 
“Disston” Tools, “Federal” Wires and Cables, “Nepcoduct” Systems 

—H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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ways naturally. Her mother, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, was a brilliant champion of 
women’s rights and social revolution. Her 
father, William Godwin, was also one of 
the morning stars of reason and reform 
in the last years of the 18th century. 
Both advocated free love and reluctantly 
ignored their teaching to marry just five 
months before their daughter's birth. Yet 
from the day of her elopement, Mary 
Shelley suffered continual persecution 
not only from Shelley's family, but also 
from her own father. whose contempt 
for convention stopped abruptly at his 
own threshold. 

The Eccentrics. With egotism their 
first article of faith, most of the Roman- 
tics were diary keepers; with the tele- 
phone yet to be invented, they were great 
letter writers. The letters and the diaries 
are Biographer Bigland’s chief sources. 
Thus the reader can get detailed informa- 
tion on who was calling on the Shelleys 
in Pisa and who was snubbing them in 
Rome. Of the atmosphere in Europe that 
perhaps called the poets into being and 
that was certainly given a whole new 
range of colors by them, there is little in 
this genteel biography. In her account, 
Author Bigland has cruelly caged two 
skylarks and they do not sing. 

Yet these were brilliant people, and oc- 
casionally they flash free of the author's 
clutch, as when “Monk” Lewis, master 
of the supernatural, jolts Shelley by ruling 
him out of a ghost-story session because 
Shelley is an atheist; or when Shelley's 
friend, Thomas Jefferson Hogg. hopes to 
seduce Mary while Shelley is away from 
home; or when Shelley gets a swimming 
lesson and plunges straight to the bottom, 
tempted by death and an answer to the 
Great Mystery. Despite such antics, 
Mary’s father, husband and friends were 
schooled—and schooled her—-to put intel- 
lect above all else. When her first daugh- 
ter, a premature baby, died, she noted in 
her diary: “Find my baby dead. Send for 
Hogg. Talk. A miserable day. In the 
evening read The Fall of the Jesuits.” 

The Leeches. The story above all oth- 
ers that makes the book worthwhile is the 
money story. Before the big foundations 
were founded and before universities hand- 
ed out lectureships to writers, most poetic 
achievement involved two persons, the 
poet and the patron. But Shelley and 
Byron both pulled a switch on the his- 
toric arrangement. In their circle of liter- 
ary liberals, they had all the talent and 
they had all the cash. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was heir to £6,000 a year and 
thus a natural target for any advanced 
thinker down on his luck—including Edi- 
tor-Author Leigh Hunt and Mary's fa- 
ther; William Godwin’s outraged rebel’s 
respectability never stopped him from 
sponging on Shelley. 

Intentionally or not, Biographer Big- 
land has written an exposé of advanced 
thought in Shelley's England. In the 
Movement, her record shows more fi- 
nance than romance and proves again that 
those who set out to rid society of hypoc- 
risy usually have plenty of their own in 
case they succeed. 
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“Mr. Twiddy says we're modernizing step by step, 
The insurance will have to wait its turn.” 


It’s a startling fact that over 2,500,000 businesses now 
have inadequate protection against one or more daily 
hazards. With ever-changing business conditions, an 
insurance program can soon become dangerously out- 
dated unless reviewed regularly by a specialist. 

It’s important to make sure your insurance measures 
up to the current needs of your business — today! Let an 
“Etna Casualty agent make a professional study of your 
present policies and the losses you might have to face. 
His method is the exclusive “Aitna Plan)’ recognized as 


ZETNA CASUALTY ®& 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


the finest system of insurance survey and risk analysis. 
It helps him bring your insurance program up to date 
-..and keep it there! His dependable personal service 
is available to you right now. Just phone him. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages of your local directory. 


* * * 
Ask about Budget-Rite, 7tna Casualty's new monthly 


payment plan. It’s simple — convenient — businesslike. 
Conserves working capital, too. 





7Eina Casualty and Surety Company ¢ Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company ¢ Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Elegante Europa 
comes to 
America! 






The suit with the Continental flair — direct 
from the Via Condotti in Rome. Do you look 
slimmer? It's the tapered waist. And trim- 
mer? It’s the cutaway front. And taller? It’s 
the shorter jacket. All so unquestionably right, 
so elegant... Elegante Europa! 


G.G.G. 


For free style booklet and name of nearest store, write 
to WM. P, GOLDMAN & BROS., INC., Dept, 6, 12 East 
Mth Street, New York, In Chicago: 14 E, Jackson Blvd. 
In Los Angeles: 608 South Hill St. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
a distinctive new group of 65 cards— 
Masterpieces of 
and sculpture, medieval 
tapestries, gold and brilliant enamels, 
early American Christmas illustrations, 
ancient treasures from India, China, 
and Japan. The cards are printed under 
the direct supervision of the Museum, 
and cost from 5 to 75 cents. $< They 
can be bought ONLY by mail or at 
the Museum. Send 25 cents for the 


new illlustrated catalogue. 
ell 


European painting 
woodcuts, 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82 Street, New York 28 


Please send me the Museum's new catalogue of 


Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed w) 
Nawe———_—___ 


Addeess —————————————————q— 
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| TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA. 


The FBI Story. The great names of 

| American crime cross the screen like tar- 
gets in a shooting gallery—Pretty Boy 

Floyd, Baby Face Nelson, John Dillinger. 

And despite the soul-searing domestic 

difficulties of Special Agent Jimmie Stew- 

art, the picture’s documentary air is al- 

ways absorbing. 

Look Back in Anger. The angry young 
hero (Richard Burton) boils over with in- 
discriminate rage at religion, the Sunday 
Times, his mother-in-law. Somehow the 
John Osborne play seemed saner on the 
stage than it does on the screen—but with 
Claire Bloom and Gary Raymond to help, 
the movie has its moments. 


The Magician (Swedish). The latest 
witches’ brew — mesmerism, symbolism 
and sex—concocted by Writer-Director 


Ingmar Bergman, one of the most intrigu- 
ing moviemakers now at work. 

The Man Upstairs. A topnotch thriller 
about a demented scientist who tries to 
defy the world. 

North by Northwest. The master’s 
Hitchcockiest yarn in years gives a picture 
of the CIA that would make any real-life 

| operative laugh his head off; nevertheless, 
suspense guaranteed. With Cary Grant, 
Eva Marie Saint and James Mason. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. One of Hol- 

lywood's rare masterpieces. 


TELEVISION 


} Wed., Oct. 7 

Wagon Train (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).” 
The long trek westward is on again. This 
time, as the train makes up in St. Louis 
for The Greenhorn Story, a gullible trav- 
eler (Mickey Rooney) is subjected to the 
sharp dealing of just about every sales- 
man in Missouri. 

Hawaiian Eye (ABC, 9-10 p.m,). 
Newest of the private peepers are a cou- 
ple of uninsular operators named Tracy 
Steele and Tom Lopaka. Their very first 
caper, Malihini Holiday, traces a murder 
plot all the way from London to Waikiki. 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Small-town tattletales embarrass the hero- 
ine’s mother into insisting that Rachel's 
Summer be spent at home. But the vaca- 
tion is ruined when Rachel discovers that 
Momma isn’t so sure of her innocence. 
From a story by Charles (Lost Weekend) 


Jackson. With Martha Scott and Patty 
| McCormack. 

Thurs., Oct. 8 
| Bob Hope Buick Show (NBC, 8-9 


p.m.). The first of half a dozen Hope 
specials. Guests include the Crosby broth- 
ers, Natalie Wood, Dean Martin, and 
David Rose's orchestra. 

Big Party by Revlon (CBS, 9:30-I1 
p.m.). Rock Hudson is host. The guests 
are Tallu, Sammy Davis Jr., Mort Sahl, 
Esther Williams, Lisa Kirk. And the the- 
ory is that the whole crew will kick in 
with spontaneous entertainment. 


Fri., Oct. 9 
Twilight Zone (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
Playwright-Producer Rod Serling'’s exer- 
cise in fantasy. This one brings back that 


| * All times E.D.T. 


old pitchman Ed Wynn to play an old 
pitchman trying to outwit “Mr. Death.” 


Sat., Oct. 10 
Five Fingers (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
Few spy rings ever boasted so tricky a 
talent as Ventriloquist Edgar Bergen brings 
to Dossier, second in the series. 


Sun., Oct. 11 

Small World (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.) Ed- 
ward R. Murrow checks in from his leave 
of absence long enough to arrange an 
intercontinental chat between U.S. Poet 
Robert Frost, British ex-M.P. and Hu- 
morist A. P. Herbert, Brazilian Poetess 
and New York Consul General Senhora 
Dora Vasconcellos. Subject: Should man 
quit throwing objects at the moon, and 
leave it to poets and lovers? 

Milton Berle Special (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
First of two scheduled comedy-variety 
shows. On hand to help when they can 
sneak in a word: Lana Turner, Danny 
Thomas, Peter Lawford. Cole 


Mon., Oct. 12 

Richard Diamond, Private Detective 
(NBC, 7:30-8 p.m.). A man is murdered 
shortly after thanking Diamond for some 
past favors—and no self-respecting sham- 
us could stand for such tactics. 

Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). The 
slick-talking jazz buff goes to work for 
a smooth-talking comic played by Shelley 
Berman. 


Tues., Oct. 13 
Mercury Startime (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Jerry Lewis may seem a far reach 
from the late Al Jolson, but with Molly 
Picon and Anna Maria Alberghetti to 
help, he ought to manage a reasonable 
facsimile of The Jazz Singer. Color. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

Much Ado About Nothing. Shake- 
speare’s play is a bore in almost every- 
thing except its prickly-pear love story, 
but this becomes a total delight as played 
by the stars, Sir John Gielgud and Marga- 
ret Leighton. 

A Raisin in the Sun. The budding 
hopes, deferred dreams and inner con- 
flicts of a South Chicago Negro family 
are movingly probed in a fine first play. 

J.B. Out of the Bible and into modern 
dress with Job. An added tribulation: the 
flatness of some of Archibald MacLeish’s 
poetry. But theatrically, the evening is 
richly rewarding. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This French 
revue is as funny, and almost as silent, as 
a Keystone Cops movie. 

Superiority breeds content with My 
Fair Lady, The Music Man, Redhead and 
Flower Drum Song, Broadway's delight- 
ful quartet of musicals. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
The Rack, by A. E. Ellis. A kind of 
Un-Magic Mountain—the harrowing story 
of a tuberculous hero who hacks his way 
back from the glacial rim of death in a 
cynically commercial Alpine sanatorium. 
Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes. A 
penetrating biography of the father of the 
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‘‘The shear pin's broken” 


As easy to use as a telephone, the new "citizens band" 
radios provide two-way conversation wherever you 


are... with the help of Mallory precision components 


In an emergency—and lots of other times, too—the new 
“citizens band” portable radios give dependable two-way 
communication at the flip of a switch. You need no 
special training to own and operate this handy trans- 


mitter-receiver. 


Used in matched pairs, pretuned to one of the 22 special 
I I 


“citizens bands” set aside by the Federal Communications 
Commission, these radios operate on house current or 
battery power. They are effective between fixed or mobile 


points up to 10 miles apart. 


The two-way talking goes on with the help of a variety 
of Mallory precision components selected because of 
their proven ability to help assure long, trouble-free set 


performance under even the most unfavorable conditions. 


The quality of Mallory electronic components is such that 
they are widely used in leading TV and radio sets... 
aircraft and missile guidance systems ... computers... 


and many other of today’s electronic wonders. 


ALLORY 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., 














Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Electronic, Electrical and Special Metal Components * Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 
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FOR THE 
MAN WHO ‘won’ 
SETTLE 

FOR AVERAGE 


EP PT 
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Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of 


life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion, 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $] plus tax 


You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. 
Preferred by men of the world around the world. 


YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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Burma raiders, a brilliant fighting man 


| with a head full of quirks and glory. 


Beyond Survival, by Max Ways. A chal- 
lenging study of what is wrong with the 
U.S. foreign policy—notably, the lack of 
a clear American public philosophy. 

Act One, by Moss Hart. One of the 
most memorable autobiographies of this 
or any other theatrical generation. 

This Is My God, by Herman Wouk. 
The bestselling novelist (Caine Mutiny) 
presents a simple, admirably clear guide 
to Judaism. 

Men Die, by H. L. Humes. Fate coils 
around some white officers and Negro en- 


| listed men in the Caribbean, and their 


common doom proves timeless. 
The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, by 
Vladimir Nabokoy. Early Nabokov (cir- 





| ca 1941) is better than Late Almost- 


Anybody-Else, and in this novel his mind 
plays trenchantly over the nature of real- 
ity, identity and the artist's task. 

The Siege at Peking, by Peter Fleming. 
A vivid re-creation of the Boxer Rebellion. 

The Restlessness of Shanti Andia, by 
Pio Baroja. A splendid tale of high 19th 
century adventure—duels, mutiny, piracy. 

The Mermaid Madonna, by Stratis My- 
rivilis. Like figures on a Grecian urn, some 
passionate Aegean islanders fight, love, 
hate and die against a mythic, seagirt 
sunscape. 

The Frozen Revolution, by Frank Gib- 
ney. An expert reading of Poland's cliff- 
hanging predicament, halfway between 
subjugation and freedom. 

On a Balcony, by David Stacton. The 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton’s neuroticism was more 
significant than his monotheism if Author 
Stacton is to be believed in this astringent, 
superior historical novel. 

Lover Man, by Alston Anderson. Fif- 
teen arresting short stories about small- 
town Southern Negroes. 

More Than Meets the Eye, by Carl 
Mydans. Without his camera, but with 





| love and 20/20 vision, a crack photog 


rapher roams over a quarter-century of 
world battlefronts. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 
2. Exodus, Uris (2) 
3. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 
4, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (4) 
5. The Cave, Warren (5) 
. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (6) 
Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (8) 
New Face in the Mirror, Dayan (9) 
The Art of Llewellyn Jones, 
Bonner (7) 
10. Station Wagon in Spain, Keyes 


NONFICTION 


The Status Seekers, Packard (2) 
For 2¢ Plain, Golden (1) 

The Elements of Style, 

Strunk and White (4) 

Folk Medicine, Jarvis (5) 

How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (3) 

6. Act One, Hart 

7. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (8) 
8. The Years with Ross, Thurber (6) 
9. The Great Impostor, Crichton (7) 

10. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In ‘The House” 


1. “An amateur’s a fool to accept the 


challenge hurled to the 


kies by the crags and spires of the mighty Alps. Yet three or 


One mistake may be your last = honieed ltbers 


nostly novices, meet death here every 


year,” writes an American friend of Canadian Club 
teur or I'd never have tackled the South Face of the Aiguille du 


on Europe's dizzy ceiling Midi, elimbable in places only by the tension technique. It’s a 


tortuous way to climb, but it works. If you're mighty careful. 


Se 
uf 
fa 


2.“Pulling hard, | drove soft-steel pitons 3. “After a full day, we made the summit. It had been 





into the rock seams while my companion, a hard trek, but even with the world below obscured by 
Henri Dufour, held the rope ladders tight from fog, the sense of achievement was indescribable. We 
helow. But the going was rough. So rough, in knew then that despite the danger ind our aching 
fuct, it took 2 hours to travel just 15 feet muscles—il was an experience we wouldn't have missed, 
Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity ? Of these. Canadian Club—at 904 proof 
Canadian Club has a flavor so distinctive, is lightest of them all. This happy com- 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. And bination means you can stay with it all 
that’s not all. Of all the world’s great whis- evening long—in cocktails before dinner. 
kies, the lightest are Scotch and Canadian. highballs after. 


6 years c.d + 90.4 proof + imported from Canada 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


was the terrace of the 


where 


“An easy scramble away 


Aiguille 
the cable car arrives from 


Chamonix. Did they have Canadian 


Cl 





b? You bet your life they did! 


‘I’m no ama- 





NOW IN NEW YORK 





FORMERLY THE SHERATON-MCALPIN, this popular 34th Street Hotel has had a 
roof-to-lobby modernization to give you new comfort and 
SHERATON-ATLANTIC. Add it to Sheraton's three other celebrated hotels in New York City: 


temember 


The Sheraton-East, Sheraton-Russell and The Park-Sheraton. 


Sheraton Corporati 





the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 

by the new 
4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


EAST 
WEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atiantic 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-McAlpin) 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenclile 
AKRON 

Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. 0 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 

Sheraton Hotel 

The Watterson 
DALLAS 

Sheraton-Dallas 
MOBILE, Alabama 

The Battle House 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
WEST COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portiand Hotel 
HAWAI! 
HONOLULU 

Royal Hawaiian 

Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 

Surfrider 
CANADA 
MONTRE: 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Shera! 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton. Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont. 


Sheraton-Connaught 











